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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


New York NEW YORK SCHOOL OF Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
° ACCOMPANYING VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING. VOCAL CULTURE. 
“The Gosford,” 236 West ssth Street, 172 West 7oth Street, New York 
near Broadway, New York. 











« Piano—Sight Renting. 2 Specialty. 
Mrs RATCLIFFE CAP ERTON. H. W, MEYN, Tenor, ROSETTA WIENER, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. : Carnesie'| Hall: wae ge, 








Mr. anD Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 

















New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 ¢ oe T i “VY 
South = Street. Summer residence, Dresden, | Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY. RICHARD T. PERCY, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- E PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION Tel. 1351 Columbus Room 1201, Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York 
tive, and T advise all pupils desizin to study with | Certificated Teacher of the Lescnetizxky MetHon. Carnegi Hall. — 
me to be peaperes by her. "6. LAMPERTI. Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City = LENA DORIA DEVINE 
resden, Sedanstrasse 17. 7 =s ssn d “ 4 49 
Miss MARG: \RET G GOE cx a | VOCAL INSTRUCTION 





GRACE G. GARDNER, 


Representative Teacher 









































INTERNATIONAL “ CONTRALTO (mezzo range) 
: SOPRANO. é of the methods of the famous master, 
MUSICAL and EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. ( cane. Compute, Musicals, Voice Building and adamant hong Bnm y _ 2 Instruction. | FRANCESCO LAMPER rl 
5 ’ : : : : St njure oic stored by the Bet ‘ Pees: n rtists xchang ) 4 I ‘ 
Special facilities for Summer instruction Sdethod. Stadio: "6 West Twenty ith ——— 8 Fast 23d St., New York. ‘Phone 554: ‘8th St pital senacenan a a 
CHARLOTTE BABCOCK. Telephone 2174 Madison oy = ei wesrsae — 
CARNEGIE HALL, New York J. JEROME HAYES, GEORGE SWEET, 
— . “4 a 4 ye 
PEPE a Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, VOCAL INSTRUCTION OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
HENR\ T. FLECK, VOICE CULTURE. ; ig Rea 2 | 304 West 72d Street, New York 
Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the R me Art yg of Adelphi College Sean: go West Twenty-eight Street 
~ a me esidence-Studio: 127 McDonough St., B’klyn,N.Y. | — —_——_———_ — a r< ] 
City of New York ‘ ra prepared for Church, Concert, Oratorio 7 , . — Miss EMMA HOWS( )N, 
Address: Normal College, New York Hast Twenty-third Street, New York HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, PRIMA DONNA 
Fy Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday : dio T Royal Italian and English Opera Company 
Ae ; ] Instruction in Piano and Theery of Music 7 
‘aia — : 4 Lamperti Method Absolutely Taught. 
LOUIS KOEMMENICH, PA UI TIDDEN Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall. Tessin and Fridays, °" Fifth “yn New York 
CONDUCTOR é od 2iNy Versonal address> 318 East isoth Street, N New Y ork. ——— - — 
f Brooklyn Saeagerbund, Brooklyn, New York, PIANIST. | a ‘ m MISS EMMA THURSBY, 
oun. Junger Savane wanes, to ange a j 314 East 15th Street, New York. FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, SOPRANO, 
_>tudio: 47% co eet, Brooklyn, } : Will accept a ‘limited number o7 pupils. VOICE CULTURE anp THE Will receive a limited number of pupils 
ART OF SINGING Studio Residence 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, GUSTAV L. BECKER, | Stadio ‘and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, | 5 Carnegie Hall. = a4 Gramercy Park 


New York New York season, October 20 to May 


























RARITONE H nEeCR Ee. Ter 
. CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of ; > : on on ——— 
Voice Culture--Art of Singing. PIANO and COMPOSITION. ae oe oe, ee ee i rae 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837. Address: 1 West rogth Street, New York Wentasaates Hotel. Aunust poe rd October ve. = ISI D¢ IRE LUCKS | ( IN E, 
Mail address: 15 Washington Terrace, New York saa = VOCAL CULTURE, TONE EMISSION, ( 
PS as nee: eee) | SIGNOR FILOTEO GRECO, NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. VOICE Bt ILDING, STYL —— 
GEORGE M. GREENE, Tue Art oF SINGING. 179 East 64th Street, New York. 128 East 64th St., or address Musica Courizr 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. ee eg, ae on Sesaak: New York. - Wu. “. Seumeenen, oe me acces —_— . 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. : . St 35 < regar¢ r. Semnacher as the greatest teacher _ DW . 
Studio: 48 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. cpecamialiiatat tis a aD | of piano in = conn. . D er AR l HI R \ O¢ IRHIS, | 
aN, Potlene Wie Wael Che CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


MME. E MM. \ WIZJAK, 


Voice Culture and Art of Singing 
Italian Method 
Mr. C. W HU r N E Y CC ¢ YMBS Address: Care Musical Courier Company 
«Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 1135 Broadway, New York 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest i 2 saa ie racers 
instruments, Special advantages for the study of | DE RRY AV ERILL—BaRITONE 


Residence and address: 


424 West st 23d Street, _New York. Normal Coliege, New York City. 








8o Washington Square East, New York 





CHARLES RUSSELL, 


‘CELLIST 
Pupils and Concerts. 
Studio: 153 East F Fifty first Street, New York 


SARAH KING PECK, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts and Oratorio 






































































































































ehurch music and the training of boys’ voices. PER RATORE " aT comminanemamestemnnentapapmees a 
Address: 49 West 2oth Street. New York, OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCE 55 West Eighty fifth St.. New York. 
fe 9 West zoth § _| SRO CONCERT rion, | HENRY SCHRADIECK'S a a 
Te , 220 Central Park South, New York. VIOLIN SCHOOL | 
TOM KARL, | > | np fn : “ Miss GENE V IEVE B ISBE E, 
ign) at : ss : a wlin, Pianu, Theory and Ensemble Playing | 
Head of Vocal Department “The American | J ARMOUR GALLOWAY, | Residence and. Sta: | ale, 
Institute of Applied Music,”” 212 West Fifty- | 5%5 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. | PIANO INS! Kl CTION 
ninth Street, New York. Permanent Studio. s Voice Culture and the Art # Singing | i a a a Leschetizky Method 
sonsnmananiidacins Peds A Studio: Rooms 43 and 44 Y. M. C. A. Building, Studios: 1109-1110 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
\leo CONCERTS and RECITALS, 318 West 57th Street, ally York. | LEO LIEBERMAN. esate 7 sensi snide 
$ RT me a TENOR , >R CTIRSON 
: S ( ER ¢ SON 
Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT. | MARTE SEYMOUR BISSELL, | Opera, Oratorio, ‘Concert - ARCHER GIBSON, : 
\ f Original Method n Sight Singing, ide . a zs ; on _— spas . joe | Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, or t } SOs ee ta } id Beth-E) 
Far eniatea, Musical Stenography All materials VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 35 West 133d Street, New York Organist Cl er - Church anc et 
‘ ighted No authorized teachers in Greater Vupils prepared for | —— si Rd ra ¥ ego” ee 4 
New York Church, Concert and Oratorio. * re ~ ¢8 ~ oo Se > ~ oo * 
\ddre iS Lette lace, Brooklyn, N. ¥ | Studio: 19 West Thirty-eighth Street, New York. | CHAS. KONEDSKI-DAVIS. cemppene: «a Biversae, ae : 
nen ee ae = VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 
; | ] > = > te » eee . S “Ny > ? > Dp I 
WADE } BROWN, SAMUEL B. MOYLE Pupils, Engagemen . SIGNOR A. CARBONI “y 
Serres " — : ah . | 115 West 89th St., New York Member several years Metropolitan Grand 
PIANIST, ORGANIST, BASSO So ae on lelephone, 2886B Riverside Opera Company 
7. . acimemenere Oratorio, Concert, usicales ace Colture- |... — VOICE CUL ru RE IN we L. BRANCHES 
CHORAL CONDUCTOR. Italian Method. Tone Placing and Reparation a m s “CODED Summer Cours¢ 
19 West r1ogd ments New York. Specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue. New York | F. W ‘ RIESBERG, Studio: 240 Fifth preg New York 
$$ ——_—__-—__— ————— 5 ACCOMPANIST, | —————__—_- i 
| | 
. : | RY [iE TR Instruction— Piano, Organ, Harmony ‘CR , - TC 
&. H. LOCKHART, Bass-Baritone. | J. HARRY WHEELER, | With Tux Musica, Countes. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIK 
Radios 121 East Twenty-third Street, New | VOICI her ~ ay ‘ Ry i. SINGING | Organist Roseville ieee Miadinieian Chast. as Sh Ghee, Gieeeien | —“* ent lai 
York. Voices quickiy placed and developed. Spe — er; “po iney - _ ~ewark. | corner 125th Street. Special daily class he on 
cial work given for breath control. The ee ot uM et od y nam ay ped ae mo at Resi ecg _— York State M. T. A. | one in New a sabe the pupil gry esson = ‘ 
t tho e | li | . ist an eache < re Studio practice every day under the care competer 
aches, "Oratorio, —— oe tee. talian | 8&1 Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York Cit 054 Bth Ave.. = 56th Street, New York. | caine Mk reasonable ceil Clavier uses 
qed ieee, ee ? ~ oe ‘ ; ER Ans : —_. eBrarEe- jews axes 
, r TL, 4 
DUDLEY BUCK, jr., ELIZABETH WELLER, 5. C. BENNETI MME. OGDEN CRANE. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. ACCOMPANIST, Instructor in Voice Building and the Art of VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio. 2300 Guadaloupe Street, Austin, Tex = _ Singing Studio: 1007 Carnegie Hall 
Summer Course, Special Rates. until September. Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and Summer School from June 15 to September 15 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York City < ‘ many other talented vocalists. . Asbury Park, N. J., Post Office Building 
estat aed iat = oe : Studio: 836 Carnegie Hall, New York. Mail address: (Carnegie Hall 
Ani BROCK WAY Mr. AND Mrs. FRANZ L. HUEBNER, | ——— - “oo _ 
SOWA BW S fos Voice Curtune. Mur. EMMA RODERICK, STELLA PRINCE STOCKER 
COMPOSER-PIANIST. | German and French Lyric Diction : ; . ‘-LLA RINCE & ELEN, 
Pupile received in Composition, Harmony, Piano | Special Summer Rate / Rapid Development and Complete Education of | COM POSER-DIRECTOR 
and Song Interpretation. 4 | 15 West Sixty-fifth Street, New York the Voice 18 West a4th Street, New York. Illustrated Lectures on Musi L 
Swudio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. : ee a stave | “Piteuee tatentins. Claes ts sasineie 
———— —— | ADOLF GLOSE eee aE ep ~~ | wesidence-studio: 17 Weet sepd Strest, New York 
| ‘ ciel ea Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, : a i 
WALTER HE N RY HALL, Pianist, Accompanist and Musical Director. SOPRANO | — <CCPR BI 
Organist and Choirmaster of St. James’ Parish, | ‘iano Instruction. ack , | Miss INGA HOEGSBRO, 
New York: conductor of the Brooklyn Orator Address: 347 West 23d Street, New York. Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio. | a sees oT) Per . oe 
i ——__—_——— , m6 . , PIANISTE AND TEACHER 
Society and the Musurgia, New York, &c Address m1 Fifth Avenue, New York. Grai ‘Cc | C solve 
8: P enue., N o ; —< . — - — } iraduate o openhagen Conservatoire. 
ee ENRICO DUZENSI, H.W. GREENE | Mason-Virgil’ Synthetic Methods. 
2 : FA LON EK, Studio: 603-604 Carnegie Hall, 
> Ick BRINKER OPERA TENOR, “uesdz F F ida fro to 6 m 
MME. LOUISE FINKEL, a Tenor Roberts, Paula Woehaing, solo VOCAL INSTRUCTION Tuesdays and Fridays from 1 to 6 p | 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC ed FS Es io Fifth Avenue, New York MME. ADELE LEWING 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York. ; TRA ia cag eee : CONCERT PIANIST 
| ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM. C CL AUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH. Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
( TANO SC yL Virgil Method. Pupils in Piano and Harmony. | Studios: Steinway Hall and 
M YRRIS PIAN( CHOOL, Organist at Great _Ocgen, = Broadwa Sis years instructor at the Virgil Piano School. 106 East Eighty-first Street (address either) C. 
201 West 81st Street, New York. PIANO AND "ORG AN RECITALS y I "WW ' iw Accepts a limited number of pupils during the oa 
1UCILLE SMITH MORRIS, concert pianist ~ AND INSTRU rion. see in Sight Reading is Training and Time summer months, 
pe ogy “ot - pono eas wed spe he 434 Fifth Avenue, near 39th Street, New York Keeping Studio: 132-133 Carnegie Hall, City niente 
Oo m erwood anc rs. A. Irgil; certine T r rare 
teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method of Technic. a * SERRANO V “Al rT re J JHN YOUNG 
Private and daily class instruction. ARTHUR CLAASSEN, SERRA! OCAL INSTITUT FE, TENOR 
aaa Se -- CONDUCTOR ARION SOCIETY 3%3 Kaat 14th Street, New Vork, Oratorio and Concert 
. t : ° hs : y 71 West 113th Street, New York . 
RICHARD ARNOLD, 341 Jefferson Avenue, Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO  thecerae Eranctellecwaast = 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society. Brooklyn, N. Y a > WALTER I BOG GE RT. 
naan oan : AL L 4 01 
pore RUC agen i = : . ‘leachers of Charlotte Maconda, Mrs. €. Mihr Musical Lectures, Song Recitals, Conducting 
o8 East 61st Street, New York. Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, Hardy and Joseph Maerz _| tastruction in Harmony. Counterpoint and Sons ona 
— _ _— ; siaall r vee ——— Interpretation. 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE : ° : J ity 
Mr. FRANCIS STUART, | KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, aa. . oe ( 
| The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York —___—_— —— 
TEACHER OF SINGING 2 CONCERT PIANISTE 
Second season in New York. Ten years in San , , AX BEND “TN Vocal Instructic 
Francisco. Pupil of Lamperti, the elder ! LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN _ si Fast 23d Street. New York MAX BENI HET} I, ocal Instruction 
“Being in full possession of my method of sing- : . oct Studio: 332 West Fifty-sixth Street 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.”— Piano Instruction. \DELAIDE C. OKELL, Couseinge wed bel conte of fa old seat an school 
Francesco Lampert! : ae , ‘ abe , with the declamatory style of the modern German 
Voices tested. Tuesdays and Fridays, 2 3 —— A 28 Pen — y vie PIANO INSTRUCTION, Particular attention paid to Breathing and Enun 
1202 Carnegie Hall. Home Studio: “The Monet y Se STSRTS. . Cert ificated pupil of Teresa Carrefio, _ ciation. At Asbury Park, N. J., June 15 to Sep 
video,” 7th Avenue, near 54th Street Studio West Eighty-fourth Street, New York tember 15. Send for circular and terms 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING Wilt resume teaching October 7 —— 
— . oer . ~ ew AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND Voc ‘. } TE NS | 
eae 230 East 620 Street | JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, Mr & TENOR yaaa 
TONE PL NG end ti ' J i } Al } AL 
TONE PLACI and o— iii . Complete musical education given to students VOCAT INSTRUCTOR Oratorio. Concerts and Musicales 
ART OF EXPRESSION ; 
os oe : from the beginning to the highest perfection Voiee Developed—Style - Opera. Voice Production and Répertoire 
Studio: «os Carnegie Hall. New York — 











Vocal Studi ss> Fifth Avenue, New York FF & H. CARRI. Directors &s1 852 Carnegie Mall, City. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

















NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 


PENNSYL VARIA. 








EVA B. DEMING 


School of Sight Sin ne. Ear Training and Choral 
org 





Music. European an inal methods. 
402-8 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 

Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Rutland, 

260 West s7th Street, New York 


Miss FANNY M. SPENCER, 
SOLO ORGANIST. 


Soloist Pan-American Exposition. 
Instruction: Piano, Organ, Theory. 
145 East 23d Street, New York. 


M. J. SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
Church, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studio: 78 Park Ave., corner 73d St., New York 
SUWMER TEQM. Telephone: Seventy-ninth, 115z. 








A. J. GOODRICH, 


PERSONAL OR CORRESPOND ty i¢ LES 
SONS IN HARMONY, CO INTERPOINT 
COMPOSITION, OR(¢ MESTRA TION AND 
PRACTICAL MUSICIANSHIP 

Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theo ry of 


‘Syn 


“Complete Music Analysis,” 
of Memoriz 


Interpretation,’ 
rd 


thetic Counterpoint,” “New Meth« 


ing. 
iti View, Lake George, N. Y. (till September 10) 


Mrs. W. E. BE ARDSL EY, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO 
Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York 





Studio: 





Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
New York 


Studios: Nos, 705-6 Carnegie Hall, 





Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, 


TENOR 


Tel.: 2611 Broadway, New York 


Signor BUZZI-PECCIA 


(OF MILAN). 
Vocal Instruction. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 


688 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


S.G.PRATT);: 


Principal West End Private School of Music 


176 West 86th Street, New York. 
Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals and the famous Concert-Lecture, 
“THE SOUL OF A SONG.” 


PLATON BROUNOFF| “ 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 
LECTURE-RECITALS 9N.fuss!4 


N 
LIPE AND MUSIC. 
Vecal Sole, Choral and Piano Illustrations. 
10 EAST {7th STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH, 251 EAST BROADWAY. 


972 Riverside, 











Mr. and Mrs. 


John Dennis Mehan, 


SUITE SEVENTY, 
Carnegie Halil, 


MAX DECSI, 


VOCAL SPECIALIST. 

Teacher of Anita Rio, Alice Nielsen, Siby!] Sam- 
mis, Agnes Paul De La Paz, Dr. lon Jackeoa, 
jute alker, Geo. Stevens and others now be- 
ore the public. 


Studio: Carnegie Hall. 


New York. 





CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 











2a Park Street, Boston. 
Mme. EDWARDS, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 
PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





Mrs. Charlies R. Adams, 
rEACHER OF SINGING. 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 
BARITONE. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 











MRS. AAGOT LUNDE WRIGHT, 


INSTRUCTION. 
Boston, 


VOCAL 


Trinity Court, Mass 








HUBBARD, 


TEACHER, 
159 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass 





ARTHU R J. 


VOCAL 





Mae. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


1494 Tremont Street, 





Bo 


ston 





ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


Bass- BARITONE. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals Vocal Instruc- 
tion, Coaching in Oratorio a cay 
Huntington Chambers, Boston. 





FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 
x Ave., Boston, Mass. 
MUSIC TEACHERS who have a complete 
knowledge of the FAELTEN SYSTEM 
achieve the best results and obtain the 
highest prices. SUMMER SESSION June, 
Jaly and August, 1902. Write at once for full 
particulars. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 








CH. ARL ES ALBION CLARK, 
TEACHER OF PIANO, 
ORGAN AND HARMONY 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 
CONTRALTO 
Oratorio, Concert. 


Address: Care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass 


Mr. and Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. BASS-BARITONE 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, 





Society Musicales 
Boston 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS 
SOPRANO. 


Address: Cooperstown, N. Y., until September 1 





BRUNO HU HN. 


Piano Lessons and Training of Accompanists 
To Vocalists—Opera, Oratorio and 

Address to September 1: Ballad Repertoires 
Buena Vista, Belmar, N. J. 





|] LAELIA B. 


ORGANIST, 


86: Liberty Street, 
MEADVILLE, PA. 








SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY 


Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director. 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 





J. LEWIS BROWNE, 


CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANIST, 
Atlanta, Ga. 











Superb Free Advantages. 


Mra. A. M. 


Eleventh Season. 





Write or call for Circulars and Particulars. 


Special Summer Session. 


29 WEST 15th ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


45 Lessons, $45.00. 
VIRGIL, 








LUIGI VON KUNITS, 


VIOLINIST. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





FREDERICK MAXSON, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
in Organ Playing for 


813 North r7th Street, 
Specialty: Instruction 
Church and Concert 





KATHRYN C, McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 
Wrightman Building, 
1524 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa 


CALIF OnmIA. 


H. J j. ‘STEWART, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony and Composition 
ddress: 110s Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


B. PASMORE, 


H. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Thursdays, 573 Fifteenth Street, 
Private Studio: 
1424 Washington Street, San Francisco, 








Oakland 
Cal 





CALIFORNIA 


Conservatory of Music, 


OTTO BENDIX, DirecTor. 
1416 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San Francisco, CAL. 


LILLIE MACHIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated pupil of Vannuccini 
New York 


1203 Carnegie Hall, 


JULIA C. ALLEN, 


VIOLINIST. 
INSTRUCTION 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 
CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 
SOPRANO 
»klyn 


DRAMATIC 


81a Keap Street, Brox N.Y 


CARL HAUSER, 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 


ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
1364 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


McCALL LANHAM 


BARITONE, 
OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Care AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC, 
212 West 59th Street, New York. 











NEW YORK. 


Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, 


SOPRANO 
Recital, Concert and Oratorio 
ocal Instruction. 
2os West s6th Street, New York 











Address: 





WILLIAM A. 


Wegener 


TENOR. 


Concert ond Oratorio 
Vocal las (rection. 


- 
800 Carnegie Hall 


New York, 


VICTOR BAILLARD, 
BASSO-BARITONE, 


Oratori« 





and Song Recital 
141 143 Fifth h Avenue, New York 


Mrs. IRE NE AMSEL, 
Through her unique and 


dertakes the perfect p Hecing 
voice for amateurs as l 


! Adare: ss 





special method, un 
and finishing of the 
as artists 





AMSEL OPERA S¢ Hoot 632 Lexington Ave 
HUBERT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
18 | Wes t 6sth Street, New York 
Contralto. 


Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
306 EAST 116th ST., NEW YORK. 


ma Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory 
and Harmony. 
Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW TORK. 


EVERARD CALTHROP, 


TENOR. 
Studio: 211 West 101st St., 

The Milford, New York. 
*Phone, 2645 Riverside. 








W. A. WHIT r. 
EAR TRAINING and POSITIVE PITCH 
Authorized teacher of A. J. Goodrich’s “Ana 
lytical Harmony” and “Synthetic Counterpoint.” 
Certificated Teacher (A. K. Virgil) of Clavie 
Piano Method 

punterpoint by Correspondence 


Harmony and Cx« 





Clavier Piano School, 1: West 22d Street 





HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, 
Address: 


FUGUE, 
BERLIN, 


HUGO KAUN, 


FREE COMPOSITION AND ORCHESTRATION. 
W.. Gleditsch Strasse, 49. 





CLAVIER 
PIANO 
SCHOOL 


95 Lessons, $50. 





8. Fabian. 
Teacher of Laterpretation. 





and School of Public Performance. 


SPECIAL TERM FOR TEACHERS AND PLAYERS 
IM THE VIRGIL CLAVIER METHOD. 


ADDRESS : 
CLAVIER HALL, 11 West 22d St., New York. 


SIX WEEKS 
SUMMER 
SESSION. 


4 


A. K. Virgil, Director, 


July 9 to August 18, 1902. 





Stelia Hadden Alexander, 
Teacher of Interpretation 














Joha E. Barkworth, Cecilia Gaul, 
Otis B. Boise, 
Edwia Farmer, 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty ay E 


and Americana 


Ernest Hutchevea, 
W. Ed. Heimendahl, Pietro Minetti, 
J.C. Van Heisteya, Emmanuel Wad. 


CURCULARS MAILED OF APPLICATION 


aster., including 












THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








a 





PEO <DE>O<DE>O<PE>O<PE>O<DEWO<D<DO-<DEWO<DEWO<DEMS 
Qe Productions of the present year are the finest 


we have ever offered, and represent both in exterior 
finish and quality of tone the 


Highest Excellence in Piano Manufacture 


We solicit for them the critical examination of the 
musical profession and the public. 

Especially would we call attention to our Quarter- 
Grand, the smallest Grand embodying modern principles 


ever made. 
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STERLING Pianos 


High Standard of Construction. 
<~a—_DERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y- 
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Com POSitiONS Eaveara Burlington Hill. 


Five Songs. Op. 6. Four Sketches for Piano. Op. 7. 





No.1. Sh t > 5 
“og 2. oa nag — , ~ (After Stephen Crane) - each, 50c. 
* 3. Oh! Had I Thee But Sooner 
Seen 80c. Three Poetical Sketches. Op. 8. 
‘ 4 The Sur, es Gushed and 
Sounde s 0c No.1. Moonlight - - - 30c. 
“ 5. The Full Sea Rolls and “ 2. A Midsummer Luttaby - 40c. 
Thunders - 0c. ‘* 3. From a Mountain Top - 40c° 


BREITEOPF c& ERS 


11 Bast Sixteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


Any Murray's z SPEAKS 


** Evenings of 
Scottish Song,’’ BASSO, 
29 West 20un street, | [23 WEST 80th STREET, NEW YORK. 


With CHARLES EDmMUKD WARK 
NEW YORK 




















EMERSON PIANO. 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


AF yd iia, Toe Ses, Ste wt “~—— 


Weber Pianos. 


 bisaid which gives the WEBER PIANO its charm, 

its real worth, apart from the quality of the materials 
which enter into its construction and the artistic beauty of 
its exterior, is that Pure, Rich and Sympathetic Tone, 








in the possession of which it stands alone. 








WEBER WAREROOMS: 


108 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. | 266 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
Upright and Grand 


STEINERTONE "22%: 


THE STEINERTONE CO. 


WAREROOMS: The Steinertone Buliding, 
87 & 89 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 


Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS. 


Boston and New YWorr:. 


Hobart M. Cable Co. 


MAKES PIANOS FOR MUSICIANS. 
Adapted for Solo Playing and Accompanying. 























ADDRESS 


STEINWAY HALL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Summer Music, 
lr HENRY f HANGHET] Piano and Normal Study, 
POINT CHAUTAUQUA, WY. 
‘ e 5] 


Recitals, Analysis, Interpretation, Technique, Classes, Lessons. 


Address at Studio: No. 136 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 











Entirely New. The 


Clas, F. Alvert' 


Artist Rosin. 
HAVE You SEEN ‘THE : New ‘SONG, 


“BUBBLES.” Composed of an entire! 
y new mixture, specially 
Published by BERENICE THOMPSON adapted to solo work. ‘It has that velvet-like 
- ety ae Avenue sv. Washington, D.C. friction and does not powder ; trial will convince. 
jose stamp and program for sample copy. Oregorowitch pronounces it the best in the 


Bg Price, 30 cents, postpaid. 
MISS HELENA AUGUSTIN, |opas. F. aLBURT, 


PIANIST. Manufacturer, 


836 Seventh Avenue, New York. r 
Concerts, Reeitala, ete. 205 South Ninth St., Philadelphia, 


Mesdemoiseiles YERSIN, 
Authors of the 


PHONO RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. 
Winter address: 
it} Lexington Avenve, NEW YORK 


Summer address : 
Newport House, BAR HARBOR, ME. 
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HE Stuttgart Court Opera ensemble, one of the 
l 


best 
] 


excellent orchesira and well 


equipped with complete personne! 


ONCs, 
trained and capable 
lew 


for a 


Munich 


has left Berlin and gone 


gucst 
the 
the 


chorus, 


ng periormances to 


further 





Ther« members will disband for the sum 


late in fall, when the Royal Wurtembergian 


mer, and 


Court Opera House, which had been nearly destroyed by 


will have been so far restored that representations 


be 
own temple of art 


Befe re 


fire, 


can given in it, the Stuttgarters will return to thei 


to Berlin, r, they 


noOweve 
ep 
audience 

speak 


he 


they turned their back 


us one more of their best studied, varied riory 


gave 


numbers, and one that seemed to imterest th 


have thought | 
pi 
Kroll 
Lhen the 
Naval, Wiho 
poetically, the ci 
did 


was 


more than one would 


La 


Berlin 


ind 
of 


critics 


Puccini's Boheme,” which was dluced for t 


first tour ars ago at now yclept 


tine 
New 


fell 


in ye 


the Serlin Royal Opera House perfor 


ance flat; first of all because, outside of 


impersonated the poet Rudolf really 


good material as that 


performance 


ontained by no means as 


and the therefore nol a 


Mor 


with the 


he Stuttgarters, 


remarkable one however cause Berlin was a 


surieited the Italian verisme 


After 


that time 


the } 


school 1otly spiced operas of such maestri as 
Mascagni, Leoncavallo, Spinelli, Samara, Giordano 
beginning ot 


but 


but als m the 


who 
if 


others were in vogue, 


a decline of faver, the somewhat more refined 


weaker Puccini was not palatable to the Berlin public 


Chis time it was different, however, for both representa 
tions of “La Boheme” were well attended by enthusiastx 


and the critics revised on second hearing thet 


perhaps 


audiences, 


somewhat too harsh “pronouncemen 


kick 


in the opening to 


originally 
They did 


tive fifths 


not even any longer against the bare cot 


secu he third act, although I still 


found them as hideous as ever and just as inexcusable, tor 


they are not employed as an increased means of expres 


were written only, like several other outré har 


opposit 
and cuphonious 


sion, but 


n to the prevalent laws oi 


But 


monic progressions, in 


what is musically beautiful despite 





these and other extravagances well as many trivialities 
in the musical diction of “La Boheme,” there are also some 
lyrical episodes of real value, and the love scene between 
Mimi and Rudolf in the first act is as melodious as the 
café scene of the second is characteristic and fluent, and 
the final death scene is musically alike as it is dramatically 
touching. Otherwise, however, dramatically Giacosa and 
Illica have not done so well for Puccini with Murger’s 
novel as Leoncavallo did with it for himself 


The four scenes are only loosely joined together, and the 
personages of the book, which are described so realistically 


them, seem like caricatures when 


To this latter defect must be 


that you can almost sec 
they appear upon the stage. 
added another one which aggravates it still more, but which 


It 


which makes many 


is neither the dramatist’s nor the composer’s fault is 
the poorly adapted German translation 
phrases of the text sound well nigh ridiculous and which 
causes a general unfitting and hence equally great discom 
fort of the singers to become apparent, because im accen 
tuation and phrasing words and music do not blend natu- 
rally enough 

Despite these drawbacks, however, the performance as a 
as I remarked be 
fore, in the way of general ensemble. With 
curary, and frequently with a surprising finesse, did Kapell 
meister Reichenberger conduct his orchestra No 
praiseworthy was the mise-en-scéne of Harlacher, notably 
the lively scene in front of the Café Momus, which, with 
all mobility and checkeredness, remained natural, because 


whole was an excellent one, especially 
extreme ac 


less 


nobody seemed obtrusive and everybody came and went as 
people are apt to do on the street and in front of a Parisian 


café. 
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Of the three male Bohémes, Peter Mueller was perhaps 
1 trifle too robust as the poet Rudolf; at any rate I liked 


Fricke 


Naval vocally and conceptionally better in this part 


as the painter Marcel, however, portrayed the part almost 
true to life, for he was the typical international Bohemian 
Holm as Colline, and udoerffer as Schannard were 





equally characteristic 
In the two female principals the opposing principles were 
most telling con 


brought out fullest and dramatically 


trast. Miss Wiborg was tender and sympathetic in the ex 
treme in the impersonation of the part of Mimi, and her 
beautiful voice and pure intonation added to the charm of 
her singing Miss Reinisch, however, was full of the 
spirit of gaiety and devilish coquetry, and her Musette 
was equally grace is vocally brilliant 
=S- & 
The perennial Prevosti has opened her usual guesting 


stagione at the summer opera which Director Morwitz 


has this year for a change instituted at the cool Metropol 


rheater. She appeared in the equally perennial “Traviata,” 
it 
scription of 
self I 
in years gone by reminded me 
personnel of the Mor 


as, for in solitary 


use to waste time in a detailed de 


not of much 
the 
written enough and perhaps 
She 


but Is 
About the prima donna her 
gh 


in the pres 


periormance 
than enou 


more 


have 
moreover 


ent w opera of the State lex 


] 


stateliness she was the star in the 


ast 
-s 
— 


-- 


= 


If legitimate opera therefore has, with 
the 
entered upon 
doubled 


convict 


1 
sole 


the 
the 


exception 


of above, taken a summer vacation operetta has 


the Berlin theatrical premises with renewed 


with both 


and hence we can exclaim 
L’oy 
des Westens the 


quite ute 


torces 


nay 


on era est morte, vive lopérette 





) 
of oper 


At 


ctla 


summer reign 
Kroll’s 
musico-drat 
to the 


Theater 





the 


not be as abs« as at Just as 


will 


during the winter season both species of latic 


opera and operetta, alternated there 


the 


entertainments, 


preference of the former, now latter will hold the up 


per rhe 
of Milloecker’s “Poor Jonathan.”’ 
eighties this work | 
the fact that it shows no longer the 
ot 


direction revival 


latter 


hand first step in this was a 


In the part of the 


yrought the composer his last big suc 


Despite fresh 


cess 


ness nor inventive fertility of some his earlier works 


it contains some quite effective, melodious and well or 


take with audi 
More attract 


the 


chestrated numbers, which were bound to 


ences, and thus make the operetta popular 
ive still the 
operetta stage modern, contemporaneous situations, 
abound in “Poor Jonathan.” As they are partially 


actualities, it might have been supposed that the libretto 


was then new idea of bringing upon 
such as 


still 


would continue to be of interest to audiences of the present 
day. But such did really not seem the case, and the quite 
lengthy exposition of the first act, and equally drawn out 
dialogue scenes, as well as the threadbare, artificially pieced 
together action, made the audience yawn As for myself 
I wondered why and how I could have laughed over “Poor 
ago, the 
But then fifteen vears is quite a space of 


Jonathan ' fifteen when I saw it at Casino 
in New York 
time in the life of a man and of—an operetta 

If only the Berlin of the American 
presario had had the temperament, liveliness and humor oj 
Wilson, if I mistake not, I then the part 
But such was not for poor Wellhof, the 
best comedian of the Theater des Westens, is ill, and had 
to be replaced by Herr Julius Donat, who was more com 
ical than funny humorous amusing. Among the 
females in the cast only Miss Doninger was entirely satiss 
factory in the part of Molly, while Miss Lola Carena; ‘not 


Carrefio, a newcomer, has good vocal material, but knows 


years 


representative im 


whom, saw in 


who 


1s 


the case 


or or 


neither how to sing, nor how to act. 
Kapellmeister Saenger had carefully studied the operetta 









with all concerned, chorus and orchestra doing their duty 


whole, barring the second act, the 


delightfully, but on the 


performance dragged quite unmercifully and unnecessarily 


= = 


v= vv 


royal intendancy opened the operetta summer sea 


the New (Kroll’s) 
aay last 


ot Director J 


lhe 
Ist 


Royal Opera House on the 


It 
guidance 


son at 
betore is to tor three 


viz., yesterday 


experienced 


inst., 


months under the 


Ferenczy, of Hamburg, who for this purpose brought to 
Berlin his entire operetta personnel and orchestra Che 
preliminary announcement promises the production ol 
twenty-two different operettas, the best known among 
which are “Gipsy Baron Beggar Student,” ‘Geisha, 
rhe Bird Catcher, rhe Doll, Boccaccio, Phe Sweet 
Girl,” “Girofle-Girofla,” *Seekadet,”’ “Fledermaus,” “Merry 
War,” “Obersteiger Orpheus,” “Nanon” and “San 
Poy Some novelties are also mentioned in the reper 
tory, and in fact the first night of the season brought the 
first perforn.ance of a three act operetta entitled “The Sil 
ver Slipper,” by Leslie Stewart 

lo me the name of the composer was familiar, and the 


graceiul rhythm of the over popular sextet from “Floro 





lora” and its continuity melodious flow or fiowing 
melodiousness flitted across my mental ear as | wended 
my way through the balmy night air of the Thiergarten 
toward the venerable Kroll’s Garden As usual when 
an English name appears upon the program my Berlin 
colleagues came to interview me on the subject of the 
composer, but, to my dismay at first, but afterward to my 
satisfaction, | had to own up to the fact that he was an 
Englishman, and not as they thought an American, al 
though I could vouchsafe them the information that one 
of his operettas had had a run of more than 500 pet 
iormances in New York alone 

li ever comparisons, however, were florodorous” it 
was the case this time, for the music of the “Silver Slip 
per” proved a sorry disappointment to me in more than 
one direction. The same Leslie Stewart, who in “Floro 
dora” proved himself a writer of fluent melodic inven 


tion, neat workmanship and acceptable orchestration, has 
in the probably earlier operetta perpetrated a topsy turvy 


sort of music, in which he himself might find it difficult to 


say what it mean [here are moments in it 

instance, in Stella’s story told on the planet Venus, where 
one would think the composer was growing satirical, so 
comically does he plagiarize “Elsa’s Dream” from “Lohen 
grin.” Other pilferings, however, show that it is not 
done with malice aforethought, but simply by involuntary 
reminiscence. Of the latter sort the score simply swarms 


and the composer is by no means tasteful in his selection 
for in the main his material is just as trite, banal and 
rivial as his treatment thereof is amateurish, and the or 
chestration unskillful and ill balanced he latter defect 
became all the more apparent moreover through the fact 
at the brass and woodwind in Mr. Fereneczy’s orchestra 
is not of the best artistic order, especially not the first 
clarinet and trumpet, and that the strings are not at al 
sufficiently numerous t old a tonal balance against 
these blatant wind instruments, faults for which the com 


poser is not to blame few instances does 


ol I 


through the score of the “Silver 


Only in a very 


the composer orodora flim flimmer” or “shim 


shimmer” Slipper such 
kiss romanza and 
te Mia Werber 


o, proved 


as in a love duet sung upon a swing, a 


poodl. dog duet n which latter the 


whose voc il gilts I extol ed ong herself aise 
1 


extremely graceiul 


Weal est ol all Is 


ther cli 


and charming mimo-comik 
the 

which changes there are 

Silver Slip 


person 


an 


the music in several entr’actes 


ARC 


t nges ol scenery, of 





more than real action in the libretto of the 


per,” by Owen Hall 


In its principal elements this libretto is a regular Lon 
don limb show operetta, which, with all its eccentricities 
however, is not quite as merry as some of the others of 
the music hall genre which I have seen before Phis is 


re upon the spleen and ridiculous pedantry 
of 
following acts, 


the s 


because 


ota 


d 


learned professor astronomy, which pervades the 


st the where it unsucces 


gradually into high romanticism and sky blu 


first act, is k in 
mt 


tully changes 


sentimentality The latter is nowhere more misplaced and 


English fashion 
tleshly 
brings light into 
of 


stupid than when it is brought in in typical 


max or 
Phe 


attributes 


as an anti-cli to purely impurely display 


vive 
It 

earth 

he 


»bser 


For the rest Silver Slipper” 
woman.” 


the 


new symbolical ot the gn 


the reign—iell dow: 
Venus at the 
Sir Victor 
vations upon the evening star with 
But th 
witness its loser’s degradation to a 
habitant of the earth, from Venus 
planet of Miss Stella, a Ueber 
able charm and youthfulness 


the fact that sl 


the slipper, not upon 
ment when t 


makes « 


constructe 


from the clouds of very m 


fantastical professor, Shallamer, 


his newly 


e slipper is soon followed 


epoch making telescope 


after we temporary in 
down t uT 


quagmire 


young woman of consider 


She owns up to an age of 


longing for 
the st: 


be 


2,000 years, and also to re has a 


be tound ul 
Mars 


as interpola 


the 


male company. of which none can on 


Venus, all men having been relegate hortly 


h. With this fairy tale 
which 


fere Stella's birt ory 


tion in a librett otherwise <« with insipid 
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nonsense of the astronomical fool and his discovery of the 
inhabited planets, and a couple of terrestrial love affairs, all 
brought to a good end, viz., marriage by the co-operation 
of Stella, the operetta comes after considerable delay to a 
successful ending right in front of the Crystal Palace at 
Perhaps you have seen “The Silver Slipper’’ in 
New York, perhaps not. If you haven’t, don’t, for it is 
really not worth while. Such success as it achieved here 
in Berlin was mainly due to the scenic display arranged by 
Ferenczy, who is past master in this sort of thing, and also 
through the excellent representation of some of the parts. 
Sendermann, the ever agile, gay and witty comedian, was 
simply immense in the part of the roving dancing master 
and magician Samuel Twanks. Of Mia Werber I spoke 
before. Rudolf Ander was sufficiently pompous and bom- 
bastic as Sir Victor, and Henry Wildner, at first in doublet 
and hose, was as pretty a boy as she was in the second and 
third acts a lovely young woman and charming actress and 


London. 


singer. 

On the whole the operetta met with a more favorable re- 
ception on the part of the numerous Kroll first nighters 
than it deserved, but of one thing I am sure, nevertheless, 
and that is that it will not prove a second “Florodora.’ 

ese <= 

The Beethoven stipend of the Allgemeiner 
Musikverein was awarded Musikdirector 
Reuter, of Crefeld, for the performance of 
Liszt's “Christus” at the recent Tonkuenstler meeting. He 
received an “honorary gift” of 500 marks. The Beethoyen 
stipend was created in 1871, and its purpose is to reward 
extraordinary musical merit. Of other ‘honorary gifts” 
heretofore awarded, Dr. Robert Franz, Prof. Albert Becker, 
Dr Riedel, Prof Draesecke and a few others 


recipients 


Deutscher 
Mueller 


to 
successful 


Carl Felix 


were the 
eS = 

rhe Tonkuenstler festival at Crefeld left a deficit of a 
considerable amount. This is greatly due to the fact that 
the orchestra of 112 artists caused an expenditure of 16,400 
marks (just $4,000), of which the city of Cologne, how 
ever, claimed 2,100 marks, which it had to refund to the 
of the popular symphony some of 
be abandoned because the Cologne city or- 
Crefeld. At the Bremen meeting 
the orchestra did not amount to 
more than 6,000 marks (not quite $1,500). The total ex- 
penses for the six concerts at Crefeld amounted to 29,800 
marks, of which sum the city treasury by vote of the al- 
déftmen graciously paid 5,000 marks. This latter sum in- 
cluded, the receipts were 21,443 marks, thus showing a 
balance about 8,400 marks. The voluntary guar- 
antors of the festival will be called upon to make good 45 


O. F. 


subscribers concerts, 


which had to 
chestra needed 


Was in 


entire expenses for the 


loss of 


per cent. of their subscriptions. 





Clavier School Summer Term, 
ISS HARRIETTE BROWER gave the second re- 
cital of the series to be given in Clavier Hall dur- 
ing the summer session of the Clavier Piano School, Fri- 
day evening, July 11. 

Miss Brower’s playing was characterized by intelligence 
and breadth, and the program itself showed versatility 
Her list included works by Bach, Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn, Schubert, Chopin, Brahms-Gluck, Mrs. Beach, Mosz- 
kowski and Wagner-Brassin. The audience was enthusi 
astic and generous in applause. 

The third of 
Fabian, teacher of interpretation of the school, Monday 


recital the series was given by S. M. 
evening, July 14 

Despite the heat the hall was crowded, the 
members and friends of the school all were wishing to 


extreme 


hear Mr, Fabian. Several of the numbers called for great 
delicacy and refined interpretation, and Mr. Fabian’s 
rendering was thoroughly artistic and delighted the se- 


verest critics. In other numbers Mr. Fabian showed his 


characteristic breadth and vigor and rare technic as well. 


THE VOCAL QUESTION. 


Editors The Musical Courier; 
ILL you permit me to repiy to your article, in the 
July g issue, relative to my method and results in 
voice training? You seemed to treat lightly the idea of 
double high C, but why? We are in an age of progress, 
who knows what is yet possible from the voice, you will 
agree with me as to the need, when voices are being 
ruined on all sides. 

What | have developed will be of interest, if only for 
criticism. 

The pipe organ is the best guide to show the laws 
governing voice production. What I offer is the result 
of three years’ application of those laws: First, as to the 
air chest. Is not air compressed before entering pipe? 
Then freed before striking lip? We have the same power 
by partly closing the bronchial tubes. The air is com- 
pressed, and only allowed through them enough air, at 
right pressure, to vibrate cords for particular tone. The 
vocal bands cannot endure against a free column of air. 
Each pipe in the organ receives an amount of air relative 
to its size and pitch, but note that all the pipes are 
uvpened into the same air chest. So the bronchial 
tubes, through their sensitive construction, have the power 
of contracting, acting through the nervous system, thereby 
adjusting themselves to withstand pressure of air from the 
diaphragm, allowing just enough to escape, and at the 


right pressure for any particular pitch. The laws of 
physics, seen in the pipe organ, say this must be true. 
The cords are then struck without undue strain, vibra 


tion results, which must strike freely the resounding sur 
faces in the mask. To do so the falsetto poise obeys the 
laws governing sound in the organ, which means a solid 
column of air to vocal bands, and on in face resonators, 
forming a ball of vibration, with no restriction. Next step 
of great importance is the inflection muscles in the head 
They help to form the pitch on this high poise. Simply 
speak “I want to know,” jumping an octave on any word 
and you will feel them in action. It is by their use the 
high notes are formed, because they adjust the head to 
the particular pitch by making column of vibration smaller 
and thereby literally cut off the length of vibrating column 
of air. 

By a mental action over muscles we take 
vibration for low tones, and gradually cut off the pipe, 
from below, as we ascend scale. that 
fact holds all the 
much talked of alto break, which is a mental condition 
and not physical. See how simply it can be explained 
An alto will sing up to middle E flat, with a length of 
vibrating column belonging to the B or C below, then 
letting go of the long pipe takes on a too short condi- 
tion, and usually no inflection muscle holding, causing a 
light tone. The falsetto poise makes it possible to feel 
inflection muscles. Then always hold this high face vibra- 
tion, adding deeper vibration (longer pipe) as one de 
You will then never feel that you are under 


on chest 
Consciousness of 


tones above registers, and removes 


scends scale. 
the tone. 
Three years ago, at the age of thirty, my voice began 
to lose vitality; could just reach low B flat; have used the 
falsetto tone up to high C in practice. The result is more 
fullness throughout the whole lower range, better equal 
ity, and the does not any strain or 
vitality. The baritone quality forms without 
and further still, a clear ringing tone has developed on 
high C and E flat, which to nre is more free and pure 
tone than when on the usual bass poise. That full ring 
proving to be true what 
valuable work 
the should 


throat feel loss of 


practice, 


is now working down to F, 
Charles Lunn, of London, says in his 
“The Philosophy of the Voice,” that 
cover three octaves. 

These high tones only come by a certain throw which 


on 


voice 


is attained by singing “whee, whoh, whah,” but it mus! 
be a solid block to front of face. Should you not strike 


the correct poise at once do not condemn it, for it does 
work results, and what | have to say is based upon re 
sults obtained with sixty voices during the past season 


Since that article was written other sopranos have 
reached double high C, not by forcing, and one voice 
easily reaches the F above that C, which fact is of no 


value except to show that there is a poise, God given, and 
can be found by obeying nature’s laws. With a 
voice the falsetto poise works instantly, the membrane, 
lining the chambers of the head, begin to respond by 
holding firm and power results. There is no need of any 
break in a tenor voice coming down from falsetto poise 


tenor 


to low tones. 

Last May I visited the studio of Madame Lankow, in 
New York, and there found the voice being developed 
on the falsetto poise, and fully confirmde my confidenc« 
in the falsetto hang, for the quality is more beautiful, no 
strain, no loss of power, much greater compass. What 
more could be desired. 

E. Davidson Palmer, of London, has written a valuable 
little work on “The Rightly Produced Voice’ (falsetto) 
and is worthy of careful study, to those who have not 
investigated the subject 

The falsetto poise has come to stay, but without the 


free throw of “whee” you will never feel its value 

So much for the science The art side depends much 
more upon the mind and soul of the singer, as Frank 
Herbert Tubbs says, “Singing is a law of trinity,” as poised 
condition of body, mind and soul 

How few realize that it is the soul that sings, thus 
causing the voice to take on a color to suggest delicate 


shades of thought and feeling, which words fail to convey 

Let the singer forget self, holding a clear conception of 
the message he is to deliver. Always try to lift out of the 
depths of everyday care and trouble the many souls who 
to give then 
new life and courage to withstand their immediate trials 
That the the One that 
power by opening the mind t 
that 
souls, and also that 


are but longing for some thrill or motive 


of voice can attain 


life’s 
the 


is mission 


realities, remember 


ing voice, not words, is true language between 


emotion ts not intellectual bigness 


Then, and only then, will we begin to approach the grea 
art 


ot 


singing 
WILLIAM 


powers and possibilities of the 
SHAW 


H 
Orvean, N. Y 


A PROPOSITION. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 


UST now few, if any, of our large cities offer greater 


inducements to really good musicians than Louis 


ville, Ky. It is a beautiful city of between 200,000 and 
300,000 population; its ideal social life is known far and 
wide. It has a high appreciation of the best music, and 
both singers and instrumertal performers of ability and 


refinement are cordially welcomed into the most cultured 
homes and the best social life in the city. Just now there 
is a pronounced demand for accomplished singers in the 
a few good organists and directors 
No city in 
the 


churches of the city; 
could also find desirable positions the coun 
try of 
beauty of its churches 


its population excels Louisville in size and 
Thoroughly accomplished singers 
going there from the North could in most cases obtain 
classes in music, or other remunerative occupation if pre 
ferred, to supplement their church salaries, but character 
as musical ability would be considered in every 


Vox 


as well 
case. 
IRECTOR WANTED.—An established conservatory 
of music in a large Western city is prepared to ne 
gotiate with a competent and experienced musician, who is 
to take charge as director. He must be known as an ac 
complished musician, and at the same time a man of busi 
ness sagacity. Replies may be sent to the editor in chief of 
THe Musica. Courter, 1135 Broadway, New York. 








AUGUSTA 


Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th St., New York. 


COTTLOW. 





Carl Alves 


Wocal Instruction. 
1146 PARK AVE., near 9ist St., NEW YORK. 


RARE OLD VIOLINS. 


Kemarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 to 
$1€,000. Largest and finest collection in the world, 
Send for a y of our Catalog, just issued, containing 
Biographies, Fac-simile Labels, Etc. Easy Terms. 











LYON & HBALY, 133 Adams Street. CHIcAce 





TOULIAN 


WALKER 


BASSO. 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 E. (7th St, New York. 


M. VITTORIO CARPI. 


Vocal Instructor in Four Languages and in all branches. 


ITALIAN MBTHOD. 








572 Park Avenue, between 62d and 63d Streets, New York. 


MISs 


MONTEFIORE 


Wore FH. 
Private Studio and Address: 


THE ORMONDE, 


2030 Broadway, corner 70th St., New York. 








JEANNETTE 


DURNO 


PIANIST. 


Management DUNSTAN COLLINS, 
740 Pine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 
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S. B. S. 


(See Editorial.) 


(From the of the Herald.) 


lo the Lditor of the Herald 


HAT a change from last year! 


European Edition 


The streets all torn 


up for the new sfbway, buildings higher and 
uglier than ever erected everywhere; near the Herald 
square and downtown real estate madness—the most fabu 


lous prices being paid, while in other parts of the city it is 
dull, 

People are rushing earlier than ever out of town so as 
to pay their taxes in their country places and escape the 
high rates of the city. They look depressed and nervous 
The rapidity with which the elevators go is in harmony 
with their lives. 

Despite temperance principles, of which you hear much 
friend, you 
you Says: 
introduces to his friend 
Come take a drink,” 
It isn't the drinks that hurt 


soon meet a before have answered 
How do 
Then 


he 


as as you 


he “Come and 


you 
and 


his do?” 


take a 


question : 
drink.” 
limothy 


he 


I ec, and 


Says: 


and so it goes on. They say 


but the drinks between drink I don’t see what constitu 


tion can stand such constant stimulants 


In a town like Buffalo it is the same as in New York 
You wonder how a town like that can sport a hotel like 
the lroquois, with every imaginable comfort like the Hol 
land House in New York, and instead of the Herzog 
teleseme, a telephone in every room Phe Holland House 


is as fine and well kept as ever, but the charge of a dollar 
for riding a few blocks seems much too high 

Albany a charming impression—it 
like—its parks and 


and you do not see so many high buildings making you al 


is more country 


ot 


gives 


pretty bespeak wealth, 


residences 


most dizzy to look at them 


Boston is full of culture—music loving, Christian Science 
believing (fortunately by a limited number), temperance 
maddening, woman reigning (laws as well as men) and 
gossip circulating \ very clever lawyer, who has some 


hctels before the Legisla 
forbid 


told it 


thing to do in representing the 


which the sell 
11 o'clock (1 


You see, 


vote lor 


ture and protesting against the law 
ing ot 
jured 


the 


any wine after am has in 


said 
could 
f prohibiting the 


the theatres), no representative of 


country towns any law extending in 


stead ¢ sale of liquors, because his con 


stituents would be down on him, and he would never again 


be returned.” I think the only way to hope for success 
to propose a local law which shall affect Boston and no 
other place 

“DumMMyY” SANDWICHES 


On Sundays no sale of liquor or wine is permitted un 


less something is eaten with it, and so, | have heard, in 


one little town they have “dummy” sandwiches, which no 


body eats, but passes on. I should not wonder if they were 


made of sugar or celluloid. When the case was brought 
before court as an evasion of the law, the learned judge 
said it was true there must be s mmething to eat as a con 
dition to having something drink, but he knew of no 


law which could force you to eat it. Bravo! 





As evidence of Boston culture the valet at a club where 
| was stopping packed in my trunk a number of his 
poems, which | found on my arrival, with a very polite 
note, hoping I might set one to musi Here is a specimen: 

In the twilight hour, 
ty the old gray tower, 
I dream tonight of thee, 
While the darkness falls and the ringdove calls 
His mate in the woodland tre« 
Dreaming to-night of thee, 
Feeling thy presence nigh, 
While the last pale ray of the closing day 
Fades slowly from the sky 
One feels like saying the next time he brushes your 


clothes, “Pray, let me do it myself,” though I have known 


cab drivers to write poetry, and Hans Sachs, the shoe 


maker, was well known as a poet. While on this subject 


it may interest you to read George Cooper translation olf 
Francois Coppée’s poem, “La Premiére 
lis not that she had beauty rarest 
But twenty years about us cling 
And that night of memory fairest 
Iwas the loveliest morn of the spring 
lis not that so grand she was ever 
But 1 vow the truth you must know 
Ihat 1 never dared, ah, never 
Fondly to tell—I loved her so 
Iwas not that her heart is so tender 
But to see her, pleasures arise, 
And when you heard such joy she doth rende 
That the tears softly come to the eye 
Iwas not that she was so nard hearte 
That she left me alone to be, 
And my friend, since she has de} 
It is for all Eternity 

Another instance of Boston culture \ lady was asked 
what color she advised painung the new n i¢ oi 
said ; Paint it the color of silence \re you any the 
wiser? 

ON THE CRO! 

Some people seem to think everyting verdon 
others think not at all, and that the prosperity oi Un 
country warrants it all Stull others—and they are, im 
my opinion, the soundest—believe that everything depends 
on the crop, and that if we have a good corn crop we can 
go on smiling. 

It is extraordinary and delightful in coming home trom 
abroad to see the genuine interest manifested tor the sul 
ierers at Martinique. Even in the smaller towns in the 


shops boxes were placed on counters near the entrance fot 
and give 


seen everywhere. It wa touch 


the smallest contributions printed appeals to 


something could be quite 


ing, and the American spirit of generosity and feeling tor 


the suffering of humanity, no matter where, made you fee 
proud Thus enormous sums were raised, and when a $5 
bill was dropped in one of these boxes the proprietor 
of the shop thanked you as if you had made him a 
personal gilt 

There is no school of diplomacy here, and there is no 
school of acting. 1 do not speak of natural born diplomats 
like the Secretary of State, the United States Ambassadors 
in the large cities of Europe, Whitelaw Reid, T. Jefferson 
Coolidge, &c., but of the rather younger generation, who 


tl without hav 


are called upon to enter the diplomatic service 
ing had any training for it 
No Actors 

The school of acting the same Pretty women go on 
the stage, and speak, and rant, and become fashionable, 
and are a success. Among the men actors like Richard 
Mansfield are few and far between 

I heard two of these ladies. One amused me. She ev 
dently thinks she has a fine voice, and the voice 1s 
bad. She speaks in monotone, cuts each phrase and 
breathes just as if a singer were to breathe after every 
bar. The other had such a twang that you really had 
look at her feet and figure to try and forget But | 
heard, in Oscar Wilde’s play he Importance of Being 
Earnest,” a young gir! whose name I have forgotten. She 
certainly was a charming actress, and had _ evidently 
studied 

Boston can certainly boast of one of the finest orchestra 


and conductors in the world. Whether the progress of 
art is best served by having money lavishly expended upon 
it and making it, as with the trusts, impossible for others 
to compete, as the door is thus closed upon them, or 
whether, like composers, such as Mozart and Schubert, t 
had best be left alone to struggle, is a subject on which 


there may be honest differences of opinion without detract 


ing from the generosity which makes the existence of such 













































































a perfect orchestra in a comparatively small city pe bl 
1 am very much rpt earn that, especially mn 
trumental musi Eee n Pari Berlin, Vienna, & 
means nothing, as far a is concerned, but su 
cess in London meats eve uid imsure uccess in 
America. I should have supposed just the reverse, but | 
am sure what I learned is in accordance with the fac 
Ihe American artist has very little success in h ) é 
country without a European reputation 
Of the Beef Trust one hears | ‘ > oS 
Hottann House, New York, June 9, 1% 
BROOKLYN MUSIC FESTIVAL. 
Generous Prizes for Successiul Composers. 
HE autumn music festival arranged by the Arion Sing 
ing Society, of Brooklyn, will be held during Thank 
giving week at the Forty-seventh Regimen Armory 
Marcy avenue and Heyward street Br yklyn Phe n 
mittee announces that the festival w be national in 
scope with contests in nusic an¢ literature open i 
rhe “all” referred t n the rcular letter applies par 
ticularly American s and societies and An 4 
omposers. Ina s lependent fa n the offi 
the Arion have star n esta e finance 
coming festival on a sound ba | n of $s.000 ha 
been subscribed for the prizes 
ind authors 
The following pri ire offered 
MUSI« 
! re 
Male h 1 Englis So 
(For le 
Male ! Eng I 
German ma ( 
Cla 4 (for cl 
‘4 Ass BR 
di 
Eng 
‘ ' 
, quartet g 
‘ n 
en 
' 
( { Eng re 
LITERATURI 
Prost 
I 
N Eng " re ' P 
“ee nar er \ 
ry 
PoEetTrR 
I Eng ¢ 
Poe (,erman) 
titania on ten tole 
Arthur Claassen wi ‘ e musical dire fe 
val The execul ec and cl ma the 
nmuttees are as ! “ Exec ve mittee Dr. W 
John Schildge, director general; Gottfried We 
treasure! Egon Eisenhauer, recording ecret Dr 
Frank Cortan, corresponding secretary; chairmet 
mittees, reception, The P. Fritz, president Arion; mus 
Charles Froeb: finance, M. Grossarth; hall, Theobald Er 
gelhardt decoratior Richard Bech prograt ] (a 
Burger: propaganda, Edward Krueger; press, E. A. Het 
printing, Otto Hildenbras 
ENOR SINGER There a good opening for a tenor 
singer in a number of exclusive events—-private i 
character—which may lead to an extensive engagement 
the singer proves to be an artist Lyri« tenor preferred 
but robusto tenor acceptable. Operatic arias and tenor 
songs of the classical ‘repertory and some Brahms and 
Richard Strauss songs. Write particulars to this papet 


giving full details. Address “Pergo.” 











Mme Matia von Niessen-Stone 


MEZZO SOPRANO. 


VOCAL RECITALS————=_ 
in English, Freach, German, italien aad Russian. 


‘ortermsand dates address 


F 
ALICE E, JOSEPH, 7a Hasever St., Leadon, W., Eagiand. 





THE 


Smith & Nixon 


THE GRAND PIANO 
IN UPRIGHT CASE. 


Built on the principle of the 
Parior Grand, and its equal in 
musical resuits. This 





competi " 
inducements 
offered dealers. 


The Smith & Nixon Piano Mfg. Co. 


10-12 Bast Pourth Street, 








CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


HASLAM, | 


Professeur de Chant. 


TECHNIQUE, STYLE, REPERTOIRE, 
OPERA, CONCERT. 

Ee Direct Communication with European Managers. 

18 rue Bassano (Etoile), PARIS. 


Fletcher Music Method 


EVELYN A. FLETCHER-COPP, 


1225 Madison Avenue, New York. 
ROBERT 


HOSEA 


123 West 80th St. BARITONE. 
Or Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
181 East 17th St., New York. 





POSE, 














Gc. sCHIRMER, 


35 Union Square, NEW YORK. 







For the period of July Ist to September Ist we 
make our usual offer of 


LIBRARY SETS 


OF MUSICAL WORKS 


at greatly reduced prices. 









Orders shou!d be sent in as soon as possible, as the num 
ber of sets on hand is limited. 

All volumes are bound in full cloth with gilt lettering, 
very attractive in appearance. 













SEND POR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 
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Members of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Saengerbund will at 
tend, with their families, the festival to be held in August 
at Waterloo, Ont 

The solo quartet of the Cornell Glee Club are Robert 
Ryon, Class of 1903; H. F. 
Sole, Class of 1902, and J. C 


Sommer, same class; R. A 
Cuher, same class. 

\ large audience Odd Fellows Hall, at 
Schenectady, enjoyed the concert on June 30 given by the 
Dahm-Petersen Double Quartet. The members of the 
quartet are Misses Grace Sutter, Marion Barnes, Daisy 
Winstone and Fan Oliviere and Fritz Forsman, S. Chell- 
son, L. B. Wilcox and Edward Johnson. The quartet 
was assisted by Miss Evaline Culver, mezzo soprano; Miss 
Lizzie Eisennach, mandolin, and Miss Minnie Eisennach, 


assembled in 


guitar. 
Senatobia, Miss., enjoyed a pleasant musicale given a 
fortnight ago by the Carroll Music Club, a club, by the 
way, entirely composed of very youthful members. The 
laostesses of the day were the Misses Agnes and Annette 
Gill The program 
by the following members: Agnes and Annette Gill, How- 
ard Thornton, Needie Ward, Maggie Ward Tucker, Nellie 
Lida Canon, Christine McCormick, Theodore Car- 
Rush, Etta Mai Ham, 


of South Court street was rendered 


House, 


roll Tucker, Edna House, Lorine 


and Jamie Slaton. 
Here are the names of the members of the Poughkeep- 


sie (N. Y.) Mendelssohn Glee Club: Henrietta Acker, 
Marion Acker, Mabel Baker, Hilda Bayer, Josephine 
Burke, Mary Burns, Ethel Clapp, Emily Corby, Mabel 
Clark, Elizabeth Curtis, Marie Deel, Anna Davis, Helen 
Doherty, Edith Esser, Flora Fraleigh, Martha Fraleigh, 
May Freer, Mabel Graham, Louise Goebler, Beulah 
Goetchius, Elizabeth Hannah, Marjorie Hickok, Astrid 
Hansen, Mary Huffman, Florence Kelder, Gretchen 
Kirchner, Lottie Kirchner, Genevieve Lloyd, Henrietta 
Mott, Amy Peabody, Lucy Polk, Naomi Philips, Bessie 


Scofield, Leila Scott, Maud Simmons, Alice Stokes, Mar- 
garet Soloman, Susie Tweedy, Julia Tynan, Sadie William- 
Emma Wardell, Lena Yelverton, Gladys Jacobs, Vera 
Powell, Jennie Zellar, Margaret Gunn, Mary Arnhardt, 
Edith Sutcliffe, Julia Melhado, Natalie Schuster, Adah 
Clark, Ebba Martinson, Helen Sanders, Emma Zeil, Theo 
dora Drew, Winifred Krieger, Lillian Halliwell, Milly 
Weiss, Anna M. Todd, Minnie Scheffer and Etella Reiser 


son, 


As heretofore announced in the Musical Club Notes, the 
Mendelssohn Club won one of the prizes at the singing 
contests held carlier in the summer. 

The Musical History Club, of Newark, N. J., closed 
the season with a most interesting and instructive pro 
gram. Miss Angela Griffin, Miss Katherine Patterson, 
Clifford Ward, Miss Louise Mann, Irving Seery, Miss 
Meta Knox Hannay, Miss May McLair, Lester Cook and 
Miss Ella B. Carter contributed the illustrations of good 
music by playing works of Bach, Brahms, Godard, Schu- 
mann, Grieg, MacDowell and Thalberg. The officers of 
this club are: President, Miss Ella B. Carter, of Nutley; 
vice presidents, Miss Mary Lutz, of Elizabeth, and Miss 
Angela Griffin; corresponding secretary, Arthur Robert- 
son; recording secretary, Clifford Ward; treasurer, Mrs 
George H. Nichols; acting treasurer, Miss Harriet Mabel 
Goble, of Verona; musical directress, Miss Kathryn Glin- 

The honorary members are Louis Arthur Russell, 
Florence Clinton Sutro and Dr. William Mason 


non. 
Dr 


AN ECHO CONCERT IN THE WILDERNESS AT SILVER 
LAKE. 


Rome City, Mich., July 11, 1902. 
LBERT MILDENBERG, who has recently conducted 
the Detroit Conservatory, has 


Michigan, and with him went a 
They 


a summer class at 
taken to the woods of 
number of talented artists 
were gloriously entertained at the cottage of John Mohr 
in Rome City and were engaged immediately by the As 
sembly Association to give a program in the Auditorium 


for a good time in camp. 


in the woods. Mr. Mildenberg secured a good piano in 
Toledo and had it shipped to the scene of action. The 
program was short, but interesting to the extreme. Ferdi 


sang the Prologue from “Pa- 
gliacci” in good style; Miss May Kelly, of Lima, gave 
Saint-Saéns’ “My Heart At Thy Sweet Voice” with intense 
dramatic effect. Miss Helen Mohr, a very talented pianist, 
played two numbers of Schumann that were received with 


nand Uhrban, the basso, 


enthusiasm. A genuine surprise was furnished by Miss 
Hortense O’Connor, a gifted violinist from Galveston, Tex 
She played Ernst’s “Elegie” with a showing of great prom 
ise. She is to return to Brussels in September. 

Mr. Mildenberg gave the audience a group of Chopin 
Etudes and a group of his own compositions, including 
a new Suite of “Antique Dances” that will shortly appear 
It is needless to say that his numbers were en- 
in fact, they did not wish him to 


in print. 
thusiastically encored ; 
leave the piano, and he was compelled to repeat the suite. 
A strange feature of the concert is that it was listened 
to by two audiences at the same time. The Assembly 
Hall was filled and on the other side of the lake, 4,000 feet 
across, another audience were enjoying the program by 
of the which reproduced the most delicate 
tones perfectly. R. 


means echo, 
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Winton Pyne, of St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia, gave 
the third in the series of organ recitals in the Episcopal 
church at Frederick, Md The Mrs 
Allen, a Maryland soprano 

Miss Agatha Berkhoel, a singer of growing promise in 
the West, gave a recital Monday evening, June 30, at the 
First Congregational Church, Salt Lake, Utah. She 
heard in a popular program, and _ the 


vocal soloist was 


Was 
alternate numbers 
were given by Arthur Shepherd, a local pianist 

Charles Kunz, a pupil of Mrs. Miltonella 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is giving recitals at his old home in Ohio 
His programs are made up of works studied with Mrs 


Seardsley, of 


Beardsley last season, and include compositions by Chopin, 
Liszt, Schumann, Joseffy, Jadassohn and Griinfeld. 
Miss Mattie McGrath and Miss Evelyn McLain gradu 


ated from Miss White’s Music School at Yonkers, N. Y 


The closing exercises were held Wednesday evening, July 
2, at 35 Hawthorne avenue. Both young women are pian 
ists, and their playing showed the results of good school 
ing. 

The following pupils of Mrs. A. H. Horton participated 
in the vocal recital given July 1, at the Stone Street 
Church, Watertown, N. Y; Misses Anna Kirkland, Flora 
Emmerich, Nellie Welch, Bessie Adsit, Bessie Allen, Dor 
othy Clark, Elizabeth Kinney, Annie Kinney, Kate Wad 
dell, Lena Waddell, Cressy Hall, Addie Hickok, Mrs 
Avery, E. R. Howland and Mr. and Mrs. Jason Phelps 


July 1 the piano pupils of Miss Katherine Cressey gave 
Middletown (Conn.) 
Che Misses Helen R 


Florine 


a recital in the lecture room of the 
Japtist Church. The 
Shailer, Phyllis W. Reynolds, 
M. Parker, Rosie 18 < 
Clark, Charlotte W 

Coulter, Edna Sperry 


names follow: 

Ruth E. Dickinson 
Sarbara McClellan, (¢ 

Dickinson 


Robert 


Carlson arric 


Celia 


Chappel, Lucy M 


Dickinson Sperry 


Charles 


Samuel Fenn. 


A concert was given on the evening of July 3 in the 


lecture room of the Epworth Church, Norfolk, Va., for 
the benefit of the new Methodist Orphanage at Richmond 
Those who contributed the program included Mrs. Frank 
S. Hancock, soprano; Miss Lucile Newell, contralto: Miss 
Christine Groves, reader; Mrs. E. M. Allen, Miss Lena 
Eppes, David Coates, John Small, vocal quartet; Miss 
Pauline Pettis, soprano; Miss Emelie La Blanc, pianist; 
Miss Calena Newell, reader; Miss Mabel Pettit, soprano; 
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Miss MARY TRACY, Regular Accompanist. 
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Wiltiam A, 
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Exclusive management Bureau of Fine Arts 
806 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
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NINETEENTH YEAR. 
1899-1900, 
REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING. 
297 Indiana Street, 
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for the 


Chicago, Ill. 





Teacher of Tone Production. 
Studio: go2 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


MARY MANNING. 





Address: 


ALLEN SPENCER, 


PIANIST. 
KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO. 


14th 
Season at 


CHAUTAUQUA. 


(JULY 5, POR SIX WEEKS.) 

Full Corps of Assistant Teachers. 
SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL, 203 Michigan 
——Summer Instruction in All Branches.—— 


Sherwood Concerts and Lecture Recitals 


INTERPRETATION AND ANALYSIS CLASSES A SPECIALTY. 


Ave., CHICAGO, 


+ ——— 
Address CHAS. R. BAKER, Fine Arts Bidg., CHICAGO. 





Concerts, Recitals. 





Dramatic Readings, Lecture Recitals, Mis- 
cellaneous Programs. 
Management 
Charles R, Baker. 
FREDERIC JOHN MAGUIRE, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts, Wagner Recitals. 


Studio 713 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago, 


Special courses in technic. 
300 Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Piano instruction. 





Send for circular. 


EARL R. DRAKE, 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO. 


~ Studio: _ $05 Handel Hall, Chicago. — 
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TEACHER OF SINGING, 


THE SPIERING QUARTET, 


722, 724, 725 Pine Arts Balidiag, Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO. 








TEACHER. 
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‘Chicago Auditorium Conservatory 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, DiReEcTOR. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC, STAGE TRAINING, OPERA, Btc. 
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Por catalogue and all information apply to ROY ARTHUR HUNT, Mgr., Auditorium Building, Chicage. 
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Miss Aileen Pettit, reader; Mrs. Allen, Misses Shaffer, 
Campbell, Eppes and Messrs. McGhee, Coates, Moore, 
Small, vocal octet. 





Society in Memphis, Tenn., enjoyed the midsummer re 


cital given in the woman's building by the pupils of Miss 


Annie Dickson. Miss Emma Moss, pianist, and Charles 
Drake, vocalist, assisted in an excellent program. The 
Dickson pupils who played were Misses Mabel Taylor, 
Gertrude Verdel, Ethel Hale, Hazel Baurer, Florence 
Signiago, Nellie McNeill, Neil Boswell, Louise Rosa, Ella 
Brownlee, Emma Boothe, Lucille Hobbs, Ethel Richards 
Alta Disinger, Emma McCorkle, Bessie Ward, Katie May 
Bass, Mrs. Albert Swind, Clarence Burkle 

The pupils of Mrs. Bridges, Victoria, B. C., gave a re 
cital Monday afternoon, June 30, in Room 3 of A. O. U. 
W. Hall An attractive program was given by: Piano, 
Misses G. Bebbington, V. and L. Mansen, A. Muriset, L 
Sutton, A. Pichon, M. Kelly, A Mercer, B. Wilson, E 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


The Largest and Most Complete Institution of 
Learning in America. 
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From far away Honolulu comes an interesting report of 


a concert given June 2, at the hall of the Honolulu Y. M 
C. A., by the pupils of Mrs. J. W. Yarnley. Miss Ethel 
Damon, a vocal pupil, made her first appearance Her 
voice 1s a soprano, very sweet and of great compass Mrs 
Yarnley and Miss Emma Taylor sang a duet in good 
style. Later Mrs. Yarnley played a piano duet with Miss 
Grace Leadingham. Miss Lena Rosewarne played as her 
solo MacDowell’s “Witches’ Dance.” Miss Elsie Smith 
played Rubinstein’s “Valse Caprice.” Other piano solos 
were played by Miss Lizzie Whiting and Miss Ethel 


Miss Ida Koepke and 
old time Spanish dance. 


Horner. Miss Marjory Leadingham 
executed an 

An audience of 1,000 persons attended the vocal recital 
given by the pupils of Mrs. Marie W. Fobert at the Rock 
land (Mass.) Opera House, June 10. Miss Lena Orcutt, 
Miss Linda H. Chase, pianist; Paul V. Dono 
van, pianist, and H. M. Chase, flutist, assisted the vocalists 
These included Miss Rosie L. Brown, Miss Agnes G. Car 
Miss Annie Kirby, Miss Alice 
Miss Nellie McPhillips, Miss 


violinist ; 


Ernest L. Henderson 
Kane, Miss Mary A. Murphy, 
Linda H. Chase, Miss L. Myra Osborne, Miss Ellie C 
Murray, Miss Nellie E. Carroll, Miss Grace Lamson, Miss 
Margaret Murphy, Miss Irene L. Cushing, Miss Ellen Han 
Miss Alice M. Delano, Miss Josephine A Miss 
M. O'Neil, Arthur C. Dill, Mrs. Eva M 


ney, 


Lane 
Hiltz 


sen, 


Alice 


MME. DE WIENZKOWSKA’S VACATION. 
ADAME DE WIENZKOWSKA, 


Leschetizky Piano 


directress of the 
Playing, at Carnegie 
Park, N J 3¢ 


applications from 


School of 
Hall, her vacation at Asbury 
fore leaving she received numerous 
all parts of United States She, 
mly a limited number of teachers 
special course of study Last 


Leschetizky Sx hool 


is enjoying 
town 
the however, accepted 
and performers for a 
season the the 


with brilliant success 


work at 


was »_ conduc te d 
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The ten public piano recitals by Madame de Wienzkowska's 
by disc the 
I redit 


pupils in al 
as a teacher 


enjoyed audience, and 


the 


pupils were riminating 
grades, reflected great 


skill 


playing of 


upon the accomplished directress, whose 
is universally recognized 


The 


tion will be 


recitals and the classes in repertory and interpreta 
As announced from 
Madame de Wienz 
undue effort 


concerts 


resumed in the autumn 
the 


pupils of 


time to time advanced pupils of 


kowska 


Several 


secure their own without 


of her pupils have also played at publi 


and recitals, and through these appearances 


laurels for their teacher and her method 
Madame de Wienzkowska became 
her career No 


again won 
famous in Europe 
need express 
after 


early in one will urprise 


at her success and influence in this country reading 


the 
Leschetizky 


interesting testimonials from her great 


Hans Richter 
Mélanie 


the most 


preceptor 
and from Paderewski and 
are Mme 
and one 


fully made 


It gives me especial pleasure herewith t le< 
de Wienzkowska to be one of my |! 


excellent representatives 


rest pupi 


i my syster She has her own 


my method and my principles of touch, technic and mode of pre 


(Ve 


seminent. I 


sentation wtragsweise). Her success as a piano virtuoso and 


she may have 
Where 


ombined with 


must fol 


teacher 1 trust it w follow her wherever 


th exercise her twofold qualificatior as in 


Wienzkowska 


ability, the most brill 


rtunity to 
of Mme. de 


absolute knowledge and 


¢ oppo 


the case true talent 


ant results 


ow It is my sincere wish that these few lines, written with honest 


conviction, may be of service a 1 recommendation t my young 


n her career as artist and teacher 


(Signed) 


friend and pupil 


THeopor Lescuerizk Vienr 


enda 
I have re 
both in the 


Mapam—To give you an excellent recomn 


Hicuty Honorep 


tion is indeed easy and, as a pleasant task for me 


veatedly had the pleasure { inviting to take part 


Philharmonic and Gesellschaft’ neerts, and always have enjoyed 


ywever, a8 a 


to know you 


uction ha 


exceedingly artistic performance Not only, |} 


rtuoso and master of your art have I the pleasure 


The progress my daughter ave made under your instr 


fully confirmed me in my high opinion f you as a musician f 
' " 
representative of a most solid school 


Hans Ricwrer 
Director, Vienna 


finest esprit and taste, and the 

(Signed) 
Royal and Imperial Court 
owska is one f the very best pupils { Le 
extraordinary ability 


f her art 


de Wienzk 
1 finished pianist, and possesse an 
knowledge 


Mme 
chetizk 
for comn 


tinicating to others a complete 
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HOMER MOORE’S OPERA. 


NUMBER oi years ago Homer Moore conceived 
A the idea that real American opera could be devel- 
oped from early American legends and history, and he set 
to work to produce a series of music dramas in which 
the characters of the New England forefathers should be 
portrayed. A few days ago he gave a private performance 
of selections from one of these operas—composed last 
entitled “The Puritans.” Before the perform- 
ance, Kendrick, in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
gave the following exposition of the nature of the work: 

Homer Moore, this city, has completed another 
opera, which he has entitled “The Puritans.” As indicated 
by the title, the early years of New England history is 
the period to which Mr. Moore has gone for his material. 
Others have also felt the spell of that weird time, when 
the Puritans, fleeing from religious persecution in Eng- 
land, became the most intolerant and relentless persecutors 
of those who differed from them in religious faith; when 
superstition woefully prevailed; when the battle between 
he white invaders and the savage natives was ever on; 
when that fearful and wonderful thing called “the New 
England conscience” was making its first irrational mani- 


winter 
Rolla 


ol 


festations; and when, paradoxical as it seems, the seeds of 

religious and political liberty were being planted, the 

harvest of which is still being reaped. 

Mr. Moore has been historically correct in so far as 
setting of his story is concerned, though he has put 

He has endeavored to re- 


the 
no historic characters into it. 
produce the atmosphere of the times and show forth an 
accurate picture of psychic conditions then prevailing, in 
so far as these contribute to his dramatic scheme. 

There is in his story. Mr. 
Moore employs the superstitions and beliefs of that time, 
and some strange and impossible things happen. His war- 
rant for this is the example of Wagner and all the great 
dramatists, and In the employment of 
supernatural incidents he takes the ground that he is war- 
ranted in showing, not what actually did and could hap- 
pen, but what the masses of the people in that supersti- 
tious time believed possible to happen. This is certainly 
a logical position, and abuse of dramatic license. 
iischylus and Sophocles used the great myths of Greece 
in composing their tragedies. All of Wagner’s operas and 
music dramas, except “Rienzi,” are built out of myths and 


considerable mysticism 


poets musicians. 


no 


legends 

It is through “feeling’’ Wagner maintains that we be- 
“The understanding tells us ‘So is it,’ 
nity told us, ‘So it must be.’ In 
drama, therefore, an action can only be explained, when 
completely indicated by the feeling; and it thus be- 
not to invent actions, but 


come “knowers.” 


when feeling has 
it is 
comes the dramatic poet’s task, 
to make an action so intelligible through its emotional 
necessity that we may altogether dispense with the intel- 
ect’s assistance in its vindication.” 

Judging from a prospectus of Mr. Moore’s new opera, 
unconsciously or with deliberate intent, 
builded after the Wagnerian theory. His story is largely 
nythical, in that it employs myths that prevailed as com- 
mon beliefs at that time; and it is historical only in the 
period and place in which it is located, and in the use of 
incidents possible to the life lived by that strange com- 


he has, either 


munity 
There is an explanatory prologue, the scene’.of which 
laid in an English village smithy, on a night in the 
middle the century. Palfrey, the smith, 
ind his helpers are at work, the latter singing a love 


seventeenth 


oi 


ng. The smith commands them not to sing of love, as 
t fills him with grief; and he then tells them of his 
daughter, Naomi, who had been married to a _ noble- 


Calborn, who had repudiated her and annulled the 
The discarded wife is soon to become a mother. 
is heard in the distance, and she soon enters 
conironted by her father and his assistants. There 
in old superstition that if a fire be allowed to burn 
en years without being extinguished, a salamander, or 
the embodiment of evil in 
One of the helpers remembers that the 


nan 
marriage. 
Her 


ind j 


voice 


fiery dragon, will be evolved- 
fluence on earth 
fire in the forge was started seven years ago that night, 
The smith makes light 
They continue at work 


ind the fire assumes a peculiar character, and as they 


ind begs that it be extinguished 
{ the superstition and refuses. 


watch it in horror, the salamander appears, and Naomi 
This prologue provides the key to the 
iction of Naomi and her son, afterward known as Henry 
Withrow, a yoyng Puritan. The birth of the dragon cast 
under which 


faints with terror 


spell upon the woman, she does strange 
hings and is accounted a witch, having an uncontrollable 
rrror of fire ever afterward 

lhe three acts of the opera are laid in a Massachusetts 
later. Lord has 
A Thanksgiving day feast 


In the midst of the 


town, some twenty years Calborn be 


come governor of the colony. 
is being celebrated on the seashore. 


merriment a ship arrives, and among the newcomers are 
Naomi, known as Mrs. Withrow, and her son. There is 
i dramatic situation when the woman confronts her 


recreant lord, but without reyealing to the people their re- 





lationship. The story shows the ascendancy of the clergy 
in the ascetic life of the community, and the belief in 
witchcraft is constantly emphasized. Eventually, Naomi’s 
strange actions bring upon her the accusation of being a 
witch, and she is condemned to be burned at the stake. 
The governor is appealed to, but he fears to save her, be- 
cause the people will think he, too, has been bewitched. 
Naomi finally invokes the salamander to avenge her. She 
is led to the place of execution, bound to the stake and 
the fire is lighted. Henry rushes in and temporarily rescues 


her. The people are divided in their sympathies, the 
minister and judge holding out for the execution, 
while others plead for mercy. Finally the people take mat- 


ters in their own hands and protect the woman. In the 
meantime, the fire has been mounting higher, and as the 
people watch it, they are terrified at seeing the salamander 
again take shape amid the flames. The governor ap- 
proaches the scene as though unable to resist the dragon’s 
Suddenly there is a blinding flash of light, 
At the same moment Naomi is freed 


fascination. 


and he falls dead. 
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from the evil spell, is fully restored to reason, and the 
people devote themselves to fervid religious rejoicing. The 
gloom of the supernatural elements of the story is relieved 
by some very human romance and comedy, involving Henry 
and other principals in the drama. 


Mr. Moore invited all the leading musicians of St. 
Louis to hear the performance of parts of his work, and 
the Globe-Democrat critic obtained from the best known 
and most capable their opinions, which he embodied in his 
report of the performance, making it a sort of symposium. 
The report was as follows: 

“Is Homer Moore the long expected genius who is to 
give the genuine musical expression to the characteristic 
American spirit?” This quéstion was put to a Globe-Demo- 
crat representative by Paul Mori, himself a composer and 
directing musician of high attainments and reputation, 
relative to Mr. Moore’s new grand opera, “The Puri- 
tans.” This work is the third of a cycle on American 
history and life which Mr. Moore has planned, and on 
which he has been working many years. 

Excerpts from “The Puritans” were sung Monday night 
by local musicians to piano accompaniment before an in- 
vited audience that completely filled the Odeon lecture 
hall and overflowed into the corridor, and included most 
of the city’s leading musicians. An opera is a play with 
a musical setting; and a play is never truly a play except 
while it is being acted on the stage. The skilled dra- 
matist counts for his effects fully as much on the living 
presence of actors interpreting what he has written as he 
does on the written matter itself. This accounts for the 
failure in actual stage production of many excellent “lit- 
erary” plays, the author having aimed at fine literature 
and being unskilled in stage technic. Shakespeare’s plays 
are plays in the genuine sense only while actors are per- 
forming them; in print they are only dramatic poems 
Operas and music dramas are subject to the same laws. 
Given in concert form, an opera falls far short of realizing 
its effectiveness. To be truly a music drama it must be 
given by singers in action, with the support of an or- 
chestra, which provides that indefinable something called 





atmosphere, and with scenic and other accessories that 
lend to the illusion. 

It is, therefore, impossible to form an accurate and 
final judgment of Mr. Moore’s new work from a hearing 
only of excerpts, sung without either orchestra, costumes, 
scenery or action, by vocalists untrained in stage work. 
Yet, under all these disadvantageous circumstances, Mon- 
day night's recital was attended by greatest enthusiasm on 
the part of the hearers—an enthusiasm that has grown 
with reflection, and has inspired rather startling predic 
tions on the part of the musically elect. It 
days after the recital that Mr. Mori propounded his ques 
tion to the Globe-Democrat man. “This question 
justified to me,” said Mr. Mori. “There concerted 
pieces in this work so grand, so sublime, that any of the 
great composers might have been proud of having been 
their author. The octet and chorus in the first act and 
the prayer following it alone give me sufficient evidence 
of Homer Moore’s wonderful gifts as a composer. Only 
a genius can conceive such sublime music; sublime in its 


was several 
seems 


are 


conception and melodiousness, in its treatment, in its 
working up to climaxes such as are rarely heard in grand 
opera. Sung by the world’s great artists, with orchestra, 
stage settings, &c., it would be difficult to find anything 
in musical literature more sublime, more grand and ele 
vating. It is true, as some musicians who were present 
Monday night remarked, that some of the solos, duos and 
trios are not up to the standard of the ensembles. Still, 
the harmonic and thematic treatment and the accompani 
ment of all the numbers are something marvelous. Mr 
Moore reveals himself as not only a master but a great 
master of the free contrapuntal style. I am not alone in 
the opinion that the music of “The Puritans,’ at least in 
the ensembles, surpasses anything written by any other 
American composer. Mr. Moore's music is original with 
out being unnatural. The themes are spontaneous, and 
their treatment is scholarly and profound.” 

Charles Galloway, one of America’s greatest organists, 
director of the Apollo Club, and a scholarly musician, while 
recognizing the futility of basing a final judgment on this 
recital, is warm in his praise. “In Mr. Moore's work one 
finds some very original subject matter that is developed 
in a most musicianly manner, indicating a thorough under 
standing of the technic of composition,” he said. “The 
climaxes are never abrupt, but are reached by a constant 
and gradual winding and twining together of the different 
voices, always commanding the attention of the listener 
The number that made the greatest impression on me was 
sung 


the chorus near the end of the first act. which 


with thrilling effect.” 


was 


“My impression of the ensemble numbers was decidedly 
a favorable one,” said Victor Lichtenstein, the violinist and 
teacher, who has spent the 
great masters, and played in some of the famous orches 
tras. “Mr. Moore displays a knowledge of the capacities 
of the human voice in combinations remarkably euphoni 
ous, and, more to the point, fresh and novel. It 
hardly be fair to criticise the solo numbers, as the piano 


several years abroad under 


would 


accompaniment at best is a poor and pale substitute for 
the colors of the orchestra; yet, 
that was dignified and dramatic, and would probably grow 
on repeated hearings.” 


even here, there was much 


There seems to be a general agreement that the first of 
the three acts is the strongest, judging from the 
rendition. What the effect would be in actual stage pres 
entation is entirely problematical, of course. Another of 
the prominent musicians present Monday night says: ‘I 
full dif 


concert 


oi 


find it an exceedingly interesting work. It is 
ficult intonations, and away beyond the abilities of our 
local singers, since they lack the dramatic 


and fire necessary for the proper rendition.” 


experienc 


“It is a very superior work,” commented another It 
marks a real advance in art, not only of America, but of all 
It is truly ‘of the soil’; that is, truly 
character and spirit. It is, 
curately define the quality of nationality in music, but it 
can be felt, and in ‘The Puritans’ I am confident Amer- 
has found and genuine expression Mr 
Moore’s climaxes are splendid. The throughout 
shows breadth of treatment, strong individuality and thor 
ough musicianship. At times it seems to me that Mr 
Moore has been a bit too elaborate in the development and 
working out of his thematic material, but the stage pre 
sentation will correct this fault, if it then prove to be 
I confess my pleased surprise at the superiority of 
Mr. Moores accomplishment, which has proved him to be 
one of the really great musicians of our time.’ 

While none of the characters in the story have historic 
the 
He has shown 


art. American it 


of course, impossible to ac 


icanism new 


work 


one. 


his 
the 
people as they were—their zeal, piety, courage and simple 


names, Mr. Moore has endeavored to reproduce 
toric atmdsphere of that early time. 
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pleasures, as well as their superstitions and slavish obedi- 
ence to clerical authority. He has introduced the super- 
natural element of the salamander, not as a historical fact, 
but as a possibility in which the people of that day firmly 
believed. 

Mr. Moore’s prefaced Monday night’s recital by a brief 
statement of his creed as applied to operatic composition. 
In this he took ground somewhat advanced beyond Wag- 
ner’s theories of the music drama, and also stated very 
sensibly his belief as to the sources from which the genu- 
inely American school of music must come. “Wagner,” 
he said, “convinced himself of the truth and value of many 
theories and principles, among them that, as two people 
would not speak at the same time in ordinary life, they 
should not in drama; therefore, duets, trios, &c., were to 
be dispensed with. Yet, in nearly all his works he broke 
his own rule. My own theory of the subject is that I am 
trying to represent by means of an opera the thoughts 
and feelings of certain characters having a part in the 
action; and that, as people do think and feel simultaneous 
ly, I am at liberty, if I give expression to 
these thoughts and feelings in concerted pieces. I believe 
that if I.use the art of music to enhance the effect of a 
drama I must respect the rights of music as an art, and, 
while I do not believe it necessary to adhere to the old 
aria form, I do believe that a reasonable amount of mu- 
sical form strengthens the entire work. 


choose, to 


“It is becoming known to the average American citizen 
that our own early history and legends afford rich ma 
terial for both the novel and drama. I have made a care- 
ful study of the lives, manners, ideas and beliefs of the 
early New Englanders and have undertaken in this opera 
give these as truthful is consistent 
with the progress of the drama and stage production 
the well known Hungarian 
and com- 


to an expression as 
“Several years ago Dvorak, 
spent a few seasons in this country, 
in which he paraphrased the themes 
of negro melodies; and he maintained that future Ameri- 
can music would be based upon these themes. Had he 
been better informed, he would have known that he could 
find among the Indians much richer material than among 
the negroes and those compositions written by white men 
imitation of negro melodies. The belief that has 
actuated me in composing this opera is that we will get 
Americanism in music just where we got our Govern- 
ment, our educational institutions, our commercial enter- 
prises and all the rest that makes us one of the world’s 
greatest nations; namely, out of our own natures, experi- 
ences and environment. 


composer, 
posed a symphony, 


in 


“T have used in the composition of this work what are 
called leading motives (short phrases which stand for 
specific forces in the drama), but I have not confined my- 
self to them. If I were to give a lecture on love I would 
doubtless use the word frequently in the course of 
it, but I would not deny myself the privilege of using the 
words ‘affection,’ ‘devotion,’ &c., or sentences and stories 
illustrative and descriptive of my subject. In composing 
this opera I have followed the same plan, and have used 
leading motives when such a course seemed advisable, and 
at other times have made entirely independent musical ex 


‘love’ 


pressions. 

The piano accompaniment for the various numbers was 
played by Louis Hammerstein, and he received much praise 
for a very difficult performance. The vocalists participat- 


ing were Mesdames Birch, Carrie, Gruen and Hammerstein, 


Misses Altheimer, Campbell, Coffman, Gebhardt, Hus- 
bands, Hudson, Miller, Moerschel, Pearson, Rothschilds 
and Winn, and Messrs. Brainard, Brank, Buse, Carrie, 


Godlove, Hannegan, Krug, Menown, 
Rohan, Smith and Stanley. 
Mr. Moore is at present in New England collecting 
photographs, &c., that will aid the scene painter and prop- 
erty man in the production of the € opera, for “next winter h he — 


Darlington, Freegard, 
Nieman, Osgood, Pallaton, 





expects to offer it to the management of the Munich Royal 
Opera House for its first performance. 








McCall Lanham, 
IS ienec LANHAM, the baritone, is one of our most 


young musicians. He is not only a 
vocalist but is an organist and pianist of unusual ability, 


successful 


besides being an instructor in voice at the American In- 
stitute of Applied Music. 

It is as a singer, however, that Mr. Lanham is best 
known. The following press notices, taken at random, 
speak for his work in that direction: 

The musical recital given last night by McCall Lanham at the 
Hancock Opera House proved one of the rarest musical treats that 


it has been the pleasure of the Austin public to listen to in many 


years. Each number on the program was rendered with that hig! 
degree of skill which comes from excellent and correct training, 
and could not but fail to please the most critical of the music loving 


people of Austin. 
Mr. Lanham, whose home is has just returned fron 


of the 


in this city, 
where he studied under 
World. He 


and expressive in 


an extensive stay in Europe, some 
Old 


and 


famous masters of the came back with a voice 


which is rich in tone clear delivery. His 


singing has been favorably commented on by the critics of Paris and 


New York, 
musical world.—Austin (Tex.) 


and Austin should feel proud of her representative in th 
Tribune. 


last Hancock's 


Rare, indeed, was the enjoyment of evening at 
Opera House upon the occasion of the concert by McCall Lanham 
Notwithstanding the inclement weather of the past few days there 


was a representative audience in attendance, representing the mus 
cal and social circles of the capital city. Mr. Lanham is but re 
cently returned from a schooling in the conservatories of the Old 


he delighted one and all by the rare excel 


World, 
lence of his singing, sh« 
with profit. The 
bespoke the 


and last night 


ywing that his stay abroad had been spent 


highly critical audience in attendance upon last 


young Austinite 
of prominent 


night’s concert interest felt in this 


He returns to his home attended by al! the eulogisms 
and the 


ymiums which have 





and cultured musical artists, performance of last evening 


but clearly demonstrates that the enc« been show 


ered upon him in the past are but paying tribute where it is most 
deserving.—Austin (Tex.) Daily Statesman 
McCall Lanham, of this city, a talented singer, who has just re 


turned from Europe, last night tendered his many friends here a 
The musicale wa an event among local mus 


grand musicale. s quite 


cians, and a crowded house greeted Mr. Lanham 


His voice fairly captivated the audience and everyone present pr« 
nounced it the best ever heard here. 
Mr. Lanham is an Austin boy, and his many frinds 


pleased at his marvelous success.—Houston (Tex.) Daily Post 


are more than 


Minne Humphryes Engaged by New York Conservatory. 


RS. MINNE HUMPHRYES, the church and con 
cert soprano, has been engaged for next year by 

the New York Conservatory of Music. As a member o! 
the faculty there she will be enabled to show her skill 
as a teacher through her own sweet voice and finish as a 
singer. Mrs. Humphryes studied for some years with 
Miss Caroline Montefiore, and doubtless that accom 


plished artist and teacher rejoices in this pupil’s success 
For August Mrs. Humphryes will go to the Berkshires, 
and will give during the In Sep 
tember she resumes her position as soloist in the choir of 
the Greenwood Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 


month several recitals 


William C. Rehm, 
ILLIAM C. REHM has given up all 


teaching for 


the summer. Early in September he will resum« 
his work at his studio in Steinway Hall. Recently Mr 
Rehm purchased a handsome yacht, and he is spending 


most of the time in it, friends 
The Albany Argus of July 17 published the following item: 

William C. Rehm, of New York, 
Wednesday night on his sloop yacht the Dorothy, 
to the ¢ of Y 


lub’s he 


cruising with a party of 


the pianist, Alhany 
which is attached 
orinthian Yacht Club, The Dorothy is anchored 

the Albany Yacht (¢ Mr. Rehm 


his friends last evening __ He will | return to ‘io Yonkers this eveni ling 


came to 


onkers 


opposite use entertained 
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Boston, Mass., July 19, 1902. 
Frederic Martin, basso, of Boston, was among the solo- 
ists at the recent Music Teachers’ National Association at 
Put-in-Bay. Addresses were delivered by Mme. Etta Ed- 
wards and Miss Fannie Edgar Thomas, also of this city 
ee = 
H. S. Wilder, director of the Virgil Clavier School in 
this city, and of the Clavier department of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, will conduct a Virgil sum- 
mer piano school at Ludington, Mict July 28 to 
August 30, inclusive 
Se & 
Mrs. Clara Tourjee Nelson has gone to Rutland, Vt., 
to accept a church position for the summer 
Ss & 
Arthur Whiting, who usually spends the summer at his 
country place near Windsor, Vt., has gone to Europe for 


the summer. He is accompanied by Mrs. Whiting 
fe & 

Mrs. Minnie Little, the vocal teacher, and her daughter, 
Mrs. Minnie Little Longley, the pianist, are spending the 
summer at Elmwood Farm, Greene Corner, Me. 

f & 

An event in society and musical life on the North 
Shore was the summer evening song recital by the 
Chilean singer, Isidora Martinez, at the Prescott Inn 
Casino, South Beach, Lynn, on July 17. This was the 
first of a series arranged for the North and South shores 


during the summer season. Sefiora Martinez sung at this 


recital a group of Spanish songs of the eighteenth cen- 


tury in the original Spanish 


_- as 


vv v~ 


Carl Sobeski sang at the Grove 
I., on Monday 


and the hotel orchestra The 


Park Hotel, Freeport, 
Allan Haycock 
program consisted of num 
Mr 
Love You.” 
Idach. At the 
Sobeski will go to Newport and James- 
erts Mr. Haycock, wh 


programs, has a 


evening, assisted by 


Helmund, Sch Gounod 
sang 


were 


bers by 
Sobeski 


There 


umann, Grieg 
his songs, “TI 
} 


two groups of duets by Hi 


one of own 
also 
end of July Mr 
own, R. L.. for s 
Mr. Sobeski in 


and s one 


me conc 
his 


of his advanced pupils 


as- 


sists baritone 


voice, 


Blauvelt’s Plans. 
AUVELT’S 


been 


ADAME BL 


have just 


definite pl: for next season 
announced The American 
Bar Harbor, Me 
end of September, wh 
at the Welsh 

October 6-11 
October 


ins 
soprano, 


who is spending the summer at , will sail for 


England in the ere she be her 


held at 


the 


gins 
Cardiff during 
Norwich 


autumn Festiva 


the 


Festival, 


tour 


week of and at great 


week of 20-25, and immediately after 
will go on tour throughout Great Britain, 


the 


appearing with 


a famous orchestras 

in January, 
Pacific Coast, 
and oratorio 
the 


America 
to 
orchestras, 


States, 


to 
extend 


Madame Blauvelt will 
1903, 


singing 


return 


for a tour, which will the 


with 
in 


the clubs 


the 


leading 
United 
direct management of W. F. 


societies and will be under 


Pendleton 





MOODY-MANNERS OPERA COMPANIES, L®.- 
Pounded 1897. 


99 Company is the largest Paes Opera Company 
hat has ever tour term Britain. 


“ B” Company is the same as *“*A’’ Com in 
everything, Soospt in numbers 
Next season commences at Covent Garden Opera House Aug. 25th 
Everyone concerned in English Grand Opera write in. 


44 Berwick Street, Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 


BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 


1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


HERBERT DETR _ILRIOG, Concert, Recitals. 


WITHERSPOON 


@-——"—~ BASB—_—_—— o> 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
Residence Studio: The Hetherington, 571 Park Ave., New York. 
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JOSEPHINE Ss. 


JACOBY 


CONTRALTO. 
s 


ADDRESS 


104 West 58th St., NEW YORK, 


OSCAR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby. contralto; Elizabeth D. 

nard, contralto; Madame de Pasquali, soprano; Sara 
Anderson, soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, s prano; Mme. 
Marie Rappold, soprano; Elsa Marshal!, soprano; John 
Young, tenor &. Léon Rains, basso ; Josep h S. Baern- 
stein, basso; Henri G. Scott, basso, and other prominent 
singers now before the public. Will resume teaching 
September 15. 











Srupio: 61 East 64th Street. ,NEW YORK. 





TELEPHONE: 3456 79T 








Che American Institute of Applied Music. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
212 WEST 59TH ST., NEW YORK. 


Paculty and Examiners include William Mason, Albert 
Ross Parsons, Harry Rowe Shelley, John C. Griggs, Paul 
Ambrose, Orton Bradley, Lillian Littlehales, Alfred D. 
Wickes, Kate S. Chittenden, Liza Delhaze-Wickes, Wm. F. 
Sherman, McCall Lanham, etc., etc. 


Voice Department In charge of TOM KARL. 
The residence department furnishes a refined and quiet home. 
For information address KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean. 


HOLMES GOWPER 


T&nocorR 
Address Kimball Hall or Bureau of Fine Arts, CHICAGO. 


FRED——=»> 


WOLLE, 


Address: ORGANIST. 
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THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New Vor, 
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CINCINNATI, July 19, 1902. 


tive lecture before the large summer school of 
the conservatory on July 11. His subject was 
“Reminiscences of Great Organists.”. Mr. Barbour’s ex- 
tensive knowledge of the personalities of the leading 
European and American organists was brought to bear 


RTHUR J. H. BARBOUR gave a very instruc- 


( 


upon the subject with great success. 

The audience, composed principally of teachers from all 
parts of the Union, were delighted with the masterly 
manner in which the lecturer brought out the salient 
points of his theme. 

The anecdotal! side of the subject, humorous and other- 
wise, was very skillfully presented. 

A short organ recital followed, in the course of which 
Mr. Barbour gave a masterly improvisation on a theme 
from Mascagni, given by one of the students present. 
The program was as follows: 

Reminiscences of Great Organists (Dr. Wesley, Stainer, Bridge, 
Hopkins, Guilmant, Capocci, Widor, Watson, &c.) 
A SHORT ORGAN RECITAL. 


Chromatic Fugue, A minor.. Rheinberger 


Andante in G..... ; ; S. L. Wesley 
Gavotte Moderne........ : Wolstenholme 
Vorspiel to Parsifal. save ’ pheeneocs errr 


(Transcription.) 
Improvisation on a Given Theme. 


ee 


LeRoy McMakin, violinist, will give a recital on Fri- 
day evening, July 18, in the Conservatory Concert Hall. 
Mr. McMakin has charge of a iarge summer class at the 
conservatory. His program will be as follows: 


Concerto in G minor, op. 26 die -Bruch 
Appassionata .. Tirindelli 
Wehmuth ..... we .. Stoeving 
Trost ; Stoeving 


Le Menetrier, Mazurka Wieniawski 
Legende pupatewss Wieniawski 
Obertass, Mazurka. Wieniawski 


Zigeunerweisen ‘ Sarasate 
e 


As presented at Chester Park last evening, “Carmen” 
scored the most decided success of any opera of this or 
previous years during the seasons in which musical pro- 
ductions have been given at the park. The faults attend- 
ant usually on a first night of a strange production were 
conspicuous, not by their presence but by their almost 
complete absence, and the triumph scored by the company 
was attested by the more than enthusiastic manner in 
which the extraordinarily large audience testified its ap- 
proval 3izet’s music is entrancing in its swing and mel- 
ody, but an added charm was given to it last evening by 
the manner in which it was interpreted. The atmosphere 
of the opera is different from others, and it was so admir- 
ably produced that the illusion of the traitorous cigarette 
girl the love stricken captain and the all-conquering bull- 
fighter, with their attendants of cigarette girls, soldiers 
and smugglers, was made complete for the brief time 
scenes and actors were upon the stage. 

It was a splendid evening for Adelaide Norwood, and 
during the rest of the week her Carmen will make her 
more talked of than anything she has yet done in this city. 


The favorable impression of the first act was increased as 
the opera progressed, and in the final acts every bit of 
her more important work was greeted with earnest ap- 
plause. Nature has endowed the prima donna with the 
outward aspects of this celebrated character, and her art 
has done the rest. Miss Norwood’s farewell week can be 
characterized as the best of her career, locally, at least. 

As to the others, the production was made even more 
interesting by the appearance of a Cincinnati girl, Miss 
Catherine Naefz, who immedately compelled her hearers 
to recognize her ability. Slightly nervous at the com- 
mencement in the role of Micaela, and, therefore, a 
little weak in tone, Miss Naefz soon overcame this handi- 
cap, and thereafter was in all respects admirable. Mr. 
Bassett appeared in better aspect than heretofore, and 
shared the favor of the star in equal degree. Mr. Mooney 
was at home as Escamillo, and Mr. Clarke made much of 
the role intrusted to his singing. The others of the 
tompany and the chorus did much to enhance the suc- 
cess of the opera. The scenic settings, especially in the 
third act, were all that could be desired, as was the cos- 
tuming. The audience was an unusually large one, and 
a brilliant week is assured for the company. 

A varied program of amusements, including two popu- 
lar concerts by the Cincinnati Military Band, and two 
excellent vaudeville performances, had been provided by 
the management for its patrons. 

After the performance the Boston Operatic Quartet 
sang a number of selections from the “Chimes of Nor- 
mandy,” and as usual were repeatedly encored. Emmet 
Matthew Lennon, the tenor, has been called to Chicago. 
and will be succeeded today by Richard Burton, also of 
Chicago, who was formerly with the Grau company 
The announcement was made that the quartet will be 
assisted by a chorus of eight persons. The work of 
selecting and rehearsing will commence as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Herman Bellstedt, Jr., has been giving a series of con- 
certs in Europe. His virtuoso playing on the cornet 
elicited the warmest praise and enthusiasm of the critics. 


J. A. Homan. 





DAVID BAXTER’S LONDON RECITAL. 


ax ¢ of David Baxter, the distinguished young 

Scotch basso, whom Loudon G. Charlton will in- 
troduce to American concert audiences this fall, the Lon- 
don Stage has this to say: 

On Friday evening, May 30, 1902, David Baxter, the Scotch basso, 
gave a charming recital of Scotch songs at Bechstein Hall before 
a very appreciative audience. Mr. Baxter is one of the most accom- 
plished vocalists we have heard for some time past, and it is a 
great and sincere pleasure to us to place on record our admiration 
of his undoubted gifts. He is wise enough to devote his studies to 
one branch of his art, with the result that he is completely master 
of it. He excels in the expression of that strange, wild romance 
which is so characteristic of the real Scotch ballad, where sugges 
tion is everything and mere explanation occupies a minor place 
His rich, deep voice is admirably suited to the songs he sings, and 
he also has a charming mezzo voce, which he uses to admirable 
effect. He sang no fewer than fifteen songs, “from grave to gay, 
from lively to severe.”” The first, an old Scots ballad, entitled “The 
Twa Sisters of Binnorie,””’ was a fascinating and romantic item, 
and Mr. Baxter turned it into a veritable gem of suggestive expres 
sion. He was also loudly applauded for his rendering of “The 
Mackintosh’s Lament,” an old Highland air, the words of which 
have been translated from the Gallic by Harold Bolton. It is 
peculiar and dirgelike, and is supposed to have been composed by 
the bride of the chief of Clan Chattan, who met his death by a fall 
from his horse on returning from his wedding. Other pathetic items 
in Mr, Baxter’s repertory were “Turn Ye to Me,” the pathos of 
which is exquisite; “Loch Lomond” and “The Land o’ the Leal.” 
Ry his treatment of the latter the singer brought tears into many 
eyes. Humor was represented by such rollicking Highland songs 
as “The De’il’s Awa’ Wi’ the Exciseman,” “The Piper o’ Dundee’”’ 
and “The Cooper o’ Fife”; love by “Mary Jamieson,” “Jennie 
Nettle,” and a “Scotch Love Song” (Del Riego); while such melo 
dies as “Sound the Pibroch” and “Scots Wha Hae’ were eloquent 
of that love of adventure and warfare which was, and is, character 
istic of the dwellers north of the Tweed. It is enough to say that in 
all of them Mr. Baxter achieved a triumph, and that we anxiously 
await a repetition of his fine performance. 





Obituary. 





"les 
Heinrich Hofmann. 


~HE European mortuary list for July includes Hein- 
rich Hofmann. The cable last Friday announced 
that he passed away at his home in the Prussian capital 
July 16. Hofmann’s full baptismal name was Heinrich 
Karl Johann. He was born in Berlin January 13, 1842 
He entered the Kullak Academy and there pursued his 
studies under Grell, Dehn and Wuest. Early in his career 
he achieved local fame as a teacher and pianist. His first 
compositions made instantaneous successes for Hofmann, 
and after the performance of his opera “Cartouche” in 
Berlin in 1869, and two orchestral works, “The Hungarian 
Suite” in 1873, and “Frithjof Symphony,” he devoted al 
most his entire time to composing. Besides “Cartouche,” 
Hofmann wrote five other operas and one comic opera, 
their titles and dates of production being “Der Matador” 
(Berlin, 1872), “Armin” (Dresden, 1872), ““Aennchen von 
Tharau” (Hamburg, 1878), “Wilhelm von Oranien” 
(Hamburg, 1882) “Donna Diana” (Berlin, 1886), and 
“Lully,” comic opera (Stettin, 1889). 

Up to the year 1900 Hofmann’s published works, in 
addition to the operas, include: Cheral, secular oratorio 
“Prometheus”; funeral cantata, “Selig sind die Todten” 
(“Blessed Are the Dead’’), for solo contralto, chorus and 
orchestra; “Nonnengesang,” for mixed chorus and or 
chestra; “Marchen von der schénen Melusine,” “Aschen 
brédel,” “Festgesang,” ‘“Editha’” (a music drama), 
“Nornengesang,” “Johann von Orleans,” for soli, male 
chorus and orchestra; ‘“Champagnerlied,’ for male 
chorus and orchestra; “Lieder Raouls le Preux au 
Iolanthe von Navarre,” for baritone and orchestra; “Die 
Verlassene,” for soprano and orchestra, and part songs 
for mixed and male choruses 

Orchestral, characteristic suites: “Hungarian,” “In 
Schlosshof”; the “Schauspiel” overture, “Bilder aus 
Norwegen”; a scherzo, “Irrlichter und Kobolde”: a sere- 
nade for strings and funeral march (““Trauer Marsch”) 

Piano, the duets, “Italienische Liebesnovelle,” “‘Liebes 
friihling,” “Silhoutten aus Ungarn,” “Ekkehard,” “Step- 
penbilder,” 
Sakkingen,” “Aus Meinem Tagebucke,” and many more 


“Suite Hongroise,” “Der Trompeter von 


romantic pieces. 

Hofmann wrote some charming chamber music, a 
piano quartet, spiano trio, a concertstuck for flute, an 
octet, a sextet, a string quartet, a ‘cello serenade, and 
f the 


a violin sonata. - The composer was a member ¢ 
Berlin Royal Academy of Fine Arts 


Harry W. T. Candidus. 
ARRY W. T. CANDIDUS, of Munich, Bavaria, was 


a son of William Candidus, the renowned tenor who 





sang here during the opera season of 1885-6 and 1886-7 
at the Academy of Music. Harry W. T. Candidus was 
born in New York city, but when a child went to Europe 
for his education. When only a young man he developed 
great talent for painting, and studied for six years with 
the great landscape painter Anton Burger, in Cronberg, 
Germany. Afterward he went to Munich, where 
his works are well known, and could be seen many 
times at the Glas-Palast Exhibition As an American 
he received a gold medal at the Paris Foreign Paintings 
Exhibition a few years ago. He was a stockholder of 
Steinway & Sons. He was in his thirty-fifth year and 
died on July 9. He left a widow and one son 





Miss Emma Howson, the vocal teacher, has given up 
her studio at 96 Fifth avenue, and is spending the sum 
mer at Long Beach, L. I. Miss Howson will resume 
teaching on September 15 at Carnegie Hall. Letters of 
inquiry as to vocal instruction, &c., should be addressed 
to Cottage 4, Long Beach, L. I 


DANIEL FROHMAN announces, 
Season 1902-1903 (beginning in October), 


CABRILOWITS 


Everett Piano used. 
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THE RUSSIAN PIANIST. 





For Terms and Dates address 


H. G. SNOW, Representative, DALY’S THEATRE, NEW YORK. 
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eS €& 
On Monday aiternoon Dr. Ludwig Winter gave a vocal 
recital at Bechstein Hall, having come all the way 
from Vienna on purpose to do so. The reasons which 
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He has a peculiar habit of opening his mouth very wide 


indeed for certain vowels and closing it very tightly for 
others, which gives his singing something of the effect 
produced in a peal of bells of which hali the clappers are 
muffled. The quality of his voice, which is not by nature 


exceedingly beautiful, is hardly rendered more pleasant by 


this method, but in addition to this he seldom or never 
hits the note in the centre, while his voice has a “wobble” 
which reminds one of a school girl practicing the “Bees’ 


Wedding.” This being the sum total of Dr. Winter's ac 
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it is not unusual for singers to transpose songs to suit 


usual to the 
rhe 
out the entire evening Fraulein Forsten sang in one key 
To 


we 


their voices it is transpose accompaniments 


at the same time hint is necessary, because through 
a cultivated 
doubt that 


treatment 


while her accompanist played in another 
effect is 
would 


and 
of this 
in these 


ear the not always pleasing, 


approved entirely « 
Ot 


Brahms have 


of of his songs course, days we have 


become accustomed to almost anything in the way of 


some 
har 


monies, and chords which would have distressed our 


fathers do not appear to us to be in any way unpleasant 
the 
the 


to preter that 


key 


But we are still old fashioned enough 


accompaniment should be played in the same as 


melody, and we cannot help feeling that Fraulein Forsten 
was a little ahead of her times when she attempted to 
effect so drastic a reform. The songs in which she re 
tained the method at present in vogue, Schumann’s “Wid 
mung” and “An dem Sonnenschein,” struck more pleas 
antly upon the ear than did these which she sang on her 
new fangled plan, and if at her future recitals she will 
make this one concession to popular prejudice we shall 
no doubt find much to enjoy in her performances, for she 


has a fine voice and very good style. It was something 
of a relief to listen to the admirable piano solos of Mlle 
losta de Benici. 
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lock Holmes to learn that Mr. Marlo had been trained in 
Italy rhe moment that he opened his mouth and emit 
ted one of those peculiarly “white” notes which we hear 

much of on Italian nights at Covent Garden the origin 

his method was betrayed, and it was no surprise to learn 
hat he had studied in Italy and had sung at La Scala 
If he had been trained in another school he would prob 
ibly have made more of his voice, which is a tenor of 
the lighter order He is a singer, however, of very great 
refinement and charm, while of his method one may say 
with the Irishman that for people who like this sort of 

ing it is exactly the sort of thing they like Of its kind 
s singing is excellent Salve Dimora,” Handel's 
Where’er You Walk,” Raff's “He Who Heaven and 
Earth Is Keeping,” Mrs. Beach’s “The Year’s at the 
Spring,” Godard’s “Te souviens tu?” and Liszt’s “Sere 
nade” were all admirably given and.encores were frequent 
ind very well deserved indeed. Mrs. Eleanor Cleaver 
has long ago showed her devotion to and her sympathy 
with Brahms’ music, and her performances of a number 
f his songs were very far from being the least delightful 
feature of the program, while the piano solos contributed 
by Alfred Roth were played with perfect taste The 
reading of Chopin’s Berceuse indeed could not have 
been better 

eZ € 

\ very peculiar performance took place at Steinway 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon, the “benéficiare,” as the Daily 
Telegraph would put it, being Miss Adeline de Germain, 


a pianist of some eight summers, who had the assistance 
of Herr Kneisel, described in the program as “the famous 
iolinist.” Herr Kneisel, clad in immaculate evening 
dress, opened the proceedings with a performance of Tar 
tini’s “Devil’s Trill” sonata, in which he displayed a good 
technic and execrable tone Some one in the auditori 
um having been rash enough to applaud, Herr Kneisel 
returned to the platiorm and further “obliged” with a 
cadenza to the first movement of Beethoven's Violin Con 
certo by way of an encore When he reached the place 
at which the orchestra is supposed to nter he stopped, 
mopped his heated brow with a large silk handkerchief, 
tuned his violin—which this time needed it badly—and 
played the first twenty bars or so of the Romance in G 
rhen followed more mopping and more tuning, and 


though no one had offered him the least encouragement, 
inexhaustible 
Miss Adeline 
Up to the present Miss de 
We 


she may not some day develop into a good pian 


he gave further excerpts from his apparently 
Aiter this 


“the 


repertory he retired in favor of 


de 
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Germain, wonder child.” 


attainments are very much in embryo will 


not say that 

ist 

At present 
+} 


in tne 


for she seems to have some degree of natural aptitude 


very much that of a child, and 
con V: 
ck o! got 


four times till she got it right. We 
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playing is 
Andante 


hild’s tr 


her 
she indulged 


bar 
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appears to be going through life with a surname only. 
He has evidently studied the gentle art of becoming the 
rage with some success, and it is rumored that he already 
gets £50 for an engagement. The only matter for sur- 
prise, indeed, is that he does not get more, for he is ex- 
actly the sort of player to go down in fashionable circles. 
It must be admitted that he hasea very brilliant technic, 
few players have probably ever possessed its 
equal. He also has a very picturesque appearance and a 
number of remarkable mannerisms. It is quite fascinating 
to watch him as he caresses his instrument, engaged, ap- 
parently, in an attempt to imprint a kiss upon the bridge, 
while his !ong hair falls over his eyes and gives him the 
appearance of a pet poodle. Occasionally, when he 
reaches a sforzando note, he jerks his head sharply back 
and his hair flies through the air and resumes its natural 
position, but the motion always takes place strictly on the 
beat, and adds not a little to the general effect. At pres- 
ent it must be confessed that Foldesy is not a very great 
artist. His technical facility is very extraordinary, 
and even his own arrangement of Paganini’s Violin Con- 
certo in D appeared to offer no serious difficulties to him 
But why, one is tempted to ask, play violin music when 
there is much good violoncello music which is never 
heard? In addition to the Paganini Concerto he played 
a movement from one of Handel’s violin sonatas, and the 
effect was not by any means good. There is a growing 
tendency toward playing music on instruments for which 
never intended. Vocalists pervert Bach’s piano 
music; pianists pervert Schubert’s songs; violinists per- 
vert operatic airs, and violoncellists pervert Chopin and 
Handel. The proceeding is not only ill advised, but it is 
also totally unnecessary. One can understand performers 
on, say, the English horn playing transcriptions—for 
there is not much music for the English horn in exist- 
3ut vocalists, violinists and pianists cannot put for- 


indeed; 


it was 


ence. 
ward this excuse. 
eS <= 
Though it’s fair to presume that composers should know 
What instrument’s best for performing their “stuff”; 
For “artists,” with blazing ambition aglow, 
‘The composer's intentions are rarely enough. 


Would Bach care to hear his great Prelude in C 
Sung, all out of tune, to a fiddle and harp? 

Would Chopin feel wholly delighted if he 
Heard a ’cellist perform his Nocturne in C sharp? 


It may be some genius in ages to come 
Will feel that he’s really conferring a boon 

By arranging Bach’s fugues for a hautboy and drum 
And Brahms’ dainty songs for the double bassoon. 


se = 
We will not dilate upon the delights of the concert 
given by Johannes Wolff and Mr. Hollman at Bech- 


stein Hall on the same afternoon. Good was not the word 


for their performances. 
Yet another new violinist put in an appearance at St. 


James’ Hall on Friday afternoon in the person of Karl 
von Ende. Paradoxical though it may appear, as Herr von 
Ende played them, the “Devil’s Trill” Sonata, of Tartini, 
and a Vieuxtemps Concerto seemed positively “ohne 
Ende.” ZARATHUSTRA. 


London Notes. 
During the past week Mlle. Zélie de Lussan sang at Mr. 
Ganz’s concert at the Empress Rooms, and at Lady Am- 


herst’s for H. R. H. Princess Beatrice. 


Countess Carrington, the Earl and Countess of Onslow, 
the Earl and Countess of Jersey, the Earl and Countess of 
Aberdeen, the Earl and Countess of Minto, Lord and 
Lady Wenlock, Lord and Lady Lamington, Lord and Lady 
Strathcona, Lady Edward Cavendish, Lady Arthur Butler, 
Lord and Lady Brassey, Lord and Lady Mount Stephen, 
Lady Rodney, Lady Northcote, Lord Grenfell and Mrs. 
St. Aubyn, Lord Monk Bretton, the Hon. Ivor Guest, the 
Hon. F. and Mrs. Thesiger, the Hon. M. and Mrs. Rid- 
ley, Sir Edward and Lady Ermyntrude Malet, Sir. Alger- 
non West, the Right Hon. St. John Broderick, the Rev. 
Ernest and the Hon. Mrs. Villiers, Mrs. Chamberlain, Sir 
William Anson, Sir Joseph and Lady West Ridgeway, Sir 
Walter and Lady Sendall, Sir Albert and Miss Hime, Sir 
William and Lady McGregor, Sir Wilfrid and Lady 
Laurier, Sir Edmund and Lady Barton, Sir J. Gordon and 
Miss Sprigg, Sir Robert Bond, Major Martin, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cornwallis West, Mr. Haldane, M. P., Winston 
Church, M. P., Mr. and Mrs. Seddon, and G. Buckle. 

This afternoon she sings at Mrs. Walter Palmer’s house, 
with Albani, Kubelik, Bispham, Plunket Greene, &c., and 
tonight at Lady Cunninghame’s. On Tuesday next Miss 
Crossley will leave for St. Moritz, to enjoy a well earned 
rest. 


Charlotte Maconda. 


ME. CHARLOTTE MACONDA is at Allenhurst, on 
the New Jersey coast, for the months of July, 
August and September. 

Under Mr. Charlton’s management this distinguished 
young coloratura soprano has just finished a brilliantly suc- 
cessful season. Commencing October 4, 1901, the series of 
New England music festivals filled her-time until she 


left for a transcontinental recital tour, which lasted 
through November and December. Since January 1, 1902, 
Madame Maconda has filled engagements in recital, con- 


cert, oratorio and the spring music festivals in all princi- 
pal cities, as far west as Kansas City, and her last dates 
were in Quebec, Canada, June 23, 24 and 25. 

Some idea of the success attending Madame Maconda’s 
appearances may be gained from the following extract 
from a letter from W. N. Robinson, secretary of the Kan- 
sas City Oratorio Society and the May festival of that 
city, which speaks for itself in no uncertain terms, and is 
but one of many of the same nature received at Mr. Charl- 
ton’s offices during the season: 

Kansas City, May 12, 1902. 
Loudon G. Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New York: 

Dear Str—The writer personally desires 
lady stenographer for being so persistent in her efforts to have us 
engage Madame Maconda for our May festival. We did so largely 
upon her enthusiastic praises of madame, and now that the festival 
is over we have but to say that she did not overdraw one whit, for 
Madame Maconda enhanced the musicians and the people realize 
that they heard one of the greatest artists in the United States, and 


they owe you their gratitude for offering this star. 
(Signed) W. N. Rostnson. 


to thank your young 








‘* Holy City” at Asbury Park. 


Morgan, Gaul’s work was 
last 


NDER Conductor T. E. 
U performed at the Auditorium, Asbury Park, 
Saturday evening. There was a chorus of 300, orchestra 
of forty and the following soloists: Misses Sibyl Sammis, 
soprano; Bessie Bonsall, alto; Tom Beynon, tenor, and 
Rusling Wood, bass. The choruses sang with animation 
and expression, and did credit to Conductor Morgan. 
Miss Sammis was as usual a specially attractive feature, 


DR. ELGAR AND HIS 
“CORONATION ODE.” 
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E have had no coronation in this country, but that 
has not prevented the market from being swamped 
with a great deal of coronation music. Every bar of it 
is, of course, the finest stuff ever written. Generally mu- 
sic written for such an occasion is poor, dry, uninspired; 
but on this occasion every composer has positively sur- 
passed himself. Mr. X’s “Coronation March”’—when was 
there anything finer written? Mr. Y’s “Coronation Part- 
song”—how long is it since such a masterpiece was given 
to the world? Mr. Z’s “Coronation Anthem’”—heavens! 
it maddens one to think of the way we English and our 
composers are spoken of by ignorant foreigners when we 
can turn out such music. Reader, have you not read all 
this before? I have read a great deal like it before. A 
queen cannot die, a great poet cannot go to his final rest, 
we cannot even put away a celebrated statesman or re- 
joice over a prince’s golden wedding, without something 
of the sort appearing in the papers. For the occasion of 
the King’s crowning it has beer, trotted out as surely as 
the music it was written about. The King, it is 
refused to be “greased”—i, e., anointed—but our re- 
nowned English composers have permitted themselves to 
be buttered as thickly as ever the butter merchants pleased 
No matter if the butter is, as Mr. James used to say in 
“Our Boys,” “Dosset”: they have gladly acepted it, and 
have gone about for weeks smeared with it. Well, that 
may keep out the cold we have suffered from so much 
lately. 

But I have turned from the butter and from the but- 
tered and the butterers to the music itself; and, alas! I 
find no cause for mutual pattings the back. Mine 
ancient enemy, Sir Alexander Campbell Mackenzie, is the 
only man who has done anything in the march line worth 
a moment’s consideration. Mr. Saint-Saéns tried to un 
load a march upon us, and for his own reputation’s sake 
I trust it may never be played in Paris—though it might 
Moulin Rouge or Casino de Paris in spite 
of its entire lack of spontaneous gaiety. The songs and 
marches which gained prizes for the brilliant unknown— 
such persons as Drs. Sawyer and Vincent—are written 
down (or, perhaps, considering who the composers are, 
I ought to say written up) to the commonest popular 
level. Then there is the collection of music arranged by 
Sir F. Bridge for performance in Westminster Abbey at 
the coronation function. It starts away with a childish 
anthem by Sir Hubert Parry, contains another anthem by 
Sir F. Bridge himself, a Te Deum by Stanford and some 
rubbish by Sir Walter Parratt. A more dismal selection 
I never saw. With all the masterpieces written by Eng- 
lishmen when there were giants in the land the Abbey 
authorities could do no better than this. I don’t want to 
discuss the affair in detail: it is not worth it, and one 
only when forced to think that 
the musical education of the rising generation is in the 
hands of such duffers. Duffers is the only word to use. 
Here are men who have gone through a long training, 
who have done nothing for years but study music, and 
actually they cannot write the counterpoint they profess 
to teach. Look at Parry’s anthem, at Bridge’s: the coun- 
terpoint would not be owned to by the average German 
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=e <= and after her “These Are They” had to bow twice. Her student; the notes are simply put down where they will 
Miss Ada Crossley, the popular Australian contralto voice was at once powerful and well controlled. Miss most easily go; there is not even an attempt at writing 
(whose portrait appears in another column), and who Bonsall and Mr. Beynon each did well, the latter possess- independent parts. However, that sort of thing is sup- 
is going to America early next year, has been very ing a sweet and true tenor voice. Perhaps Rusling Wood posed to be learning nowadays, and all these men are 
busy in London lately. On July 8 she was engaged with deserves especial mention, for his work was most artistic, knights or baronets. Stanford, by the way, is included 
Melba, Kubelik and Renaud to sing at Mrs. J. Coats’. On winning him rounds of applause. His voice rang out in a list of honors which has set all England roaring with 
the oth she sang at Lady Wimborne’s before Princess nobly in the large space, always perfectly true, and he laughter: he stands among the buttermen, the money- 
Christian, Princess Victoria, Princess Frederika of Han- made the part telling indeed. More will be heard of this lenders and solicitors. I congratulate him on the com- 
over, the Duke and Duchess of Teck, the American Am- young basso. Next Saturday evening “Elijah” will be pany in which he finds himself. 
bassador and Mrs. Choate, the Duchess of Roxhurghe, given with soprano Shanna Cumming and baritone Turning from all this stuff I take up Dr. Elgar’s 
the Mar quis and Marchioness ot Lansdowne, - Earl and Gwilym Miles. “Coronation Ode,” and I lay it down again. In spite of 
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his having been so foolish as to accept the ridiculous title 
ot Joctor, Elgar is a man in whom one ought to take a 
serious interest. That interest I have begun to take 
lately. It is true I did not get so far as Dusseldorf to 
hear his “Dream of St. Gerontius,” partly because I shall 
have an opportunity of hearing the work in London, and 
partly because condescending German approbation of our 
English music 1s not a thing that pleases me. We have 
lately been told “Elgar is a good man; Richard Strauss 
Who the dickens is Richard Strauss that his 
word is final? What he is as a musician we know; the 
value of his music we all disagree about, but surely, in 
any case, we don’t want his patents of nobility. Let the 
Germans listen to our music ii they like, but they should 
learn to understand that here we care not two pence for 
their verdicts. on I shall devote an article to a 
careful analysis of Elgar’s most important works; today I 
mean to deal simply with his “Coronation Ode.” 

The words, by one Arthur C. Benson, are as good as 
If one has 


” 
says so! 


Later 


could be expected in the circumstances. te 


flatter, to attribute all the finest qualities of heart and 


mind to a nation that has just wasted thousands upon 
thousands of valuable lives in order that a few Jew 
financiers in Park lane might grow a little richer, to 


pretend adoration of persons most of us rarely see and 
only hear of in connection with gambling cases—in these 
circumstances the prime quality of all fine art out 
the question; cannot be sincere. Tennyson pulled 
off a pretty welcome Queen 
here; his “Sea Kings’ Daughter from Over the Sea” is 
probably the best thing of the kind ever written, but 
lennyson wrote that in the spirit in which he might have 
congratulated any other young female of his acquaintance 


1s ot 


one 


when Alexandra arrived 


on her marriage. Mr. Benson’s “Daughter of Ancient 
Kings, Mother of Kings to Be” is miles behind. As for 
all that nonsense about “Only let the heart be pure, 
pure in steadfast innocence,” and sritain, heav’n hath 


made thee great!” I hope it was written with the tonguc 
in the cheek; I should be sorry to think anyone so un- 
intelligent, so full of the spirit of flunkeyism and music 
hall patriotism, as to write it seriously. The words, then, 

They have not 
the first 


of this ode are anything but inspiring. 
inspired Mr, Elgar. His music goes 
That first phrase—I should like to quote it—is not 
It is neither a good theme for 


lame in 
bar. 
at all a musical phrase. 
future development, nor a declamatory utterance, nor any- 
thing else but a few notes down in a rhythm, which col- 
lides with and altogether spoils anything there may be in 
the words. These words are “Crown the king with life.” 
The line may be an absurd one, for recent events have 
shown that it is not in our power to crown a king, any 
But 


to 


more than we can crown another man, with “life.” 
word “king”? Are 
Elgar had such a mortal aversion 
that he, as it 
a sigh and says, “At last, a king’? And I 
»— Mr. Elgar’s music once 


in any case why accent the we 
understand that Mr. 
to our late beloved sovereign were, heaves 


may say here, 
to end discussion of this side « 
for all, that the words are everlastingly accentuated in a 
The first number, after its bad 


unluckily, there 


most irrational fashion. 


start, goes along well, only, iS 
nothing to develop, and the effect is choppy, broken; 
Toward the end a melody of the 
and Circumstance,” 
Promenade Concerts 
last year, the 
voices for no good reason taking it up in the second meas 


The chorus, “Daughter of Ancient Kings” might 


quite 


there is no continuity 
“Pomp 

at the 
appearance 


same composer’s march, 


which had an immense vogue 
rather abruptly, 


makes its 


ure. 











It only needs 


have been written by Spohr at his dullest. 
a few chromatic harmonies to remind one of “Blest Are 
Spohr’s mournful 
second hand, 


the Departed,” or any other of re- 
ligious pieces. The idea of the words is 
the treatment, as I have said, is far behind Tennyson's, 
but still Mr. Elgar might surely have pulled off some- 
thing more picturesque. That he could done 
we have a great quantity of his music The 
third number, “Britain, ask of thyself and see that thy sons 
be strong,” begins, quite appropriately I admit, with a 
reminiscence of the giants’ music out of the “Rhinegold.” 
With much noise it labors its way to a most tame con 
clusion. I leave the details now, and simply remark that 
the ending of the whole work is as poor as the rest. I 
understand how the theme out of the 
Generally a popular thing, even if it 


have so 


to prove 


cannot march be 
came even popular. 
is not vulgar, has something “catchy” about it. This melody 
is utterly commonplace and has nothing catchy. But Mr. 
Elgar thinks it good enough to end up a work written for 
a great occasion. The truth that 


neither the occasion nor the poem inspired him, and he 


national seems to be 
did what he could in the circumstances. 

I say, then, that this “Ode” is a downright bad piece of 
music, regarded as the work of a man who has shown him- 
self a fine musician. I do not wish to anticipate my next 
article on Mr. Elgar, but I do wish to say here in this 
“Ode” there is not a sign of the great shaping power which 
reveals the great master. The artist, said Wagner, thinks 
nothing of form, because he is always creating new forms. 
That is true of the great artist. Wagner himself, for ex- 
ample, starts away the preludé to “Tristan” with a phrase 
that afterward plays so important a part in the opera; the 
music flows on and on, and when it is finished we find 
we have listened to a thing as firmly cut, with as clean 


The 


any 


outlines, as a chorus of Handel or a Bach fugue. 
thing is molded. In this “Ode” I find hint of 
power to mold, and I sincerely trust that Mr. Elgar will 


no 


never again undertake a piece of work in which he has no 
Mr 
It is bad enough to 


heart. Thank goodness for one thing Elgar is not 
yet set among the musical knights 


be a doctor, but what composer can hope to do anything if 


his name is merely one among the Mackenzies, Parrys, 
Stanfords & Co.? Let them make Fuller Maitland or 
even Doctor Cummings a knight if they want to, but spare 


us our Elgar Joun F. RuNcIMAN 





Mme. Ogden Crane. 


ME. OGDEN CRANE, the celebrated voice teacher, 
is having a busy season at her summer school in 
Asbury Park. Her concerts and pupils recitals, which 
are given at the Marlborough Hotel, are as popular this 
year as ever. Of her last concert the Asbury Park Press 
speaks as follows: 
Madame Ogden Crane gave a most delightful musicale to an 
audience of seventy-five, composed of guests and her friends, at the 


Hotel Marlborough, last evening. The program opened with a duet, 


O Swallow, Do Not Fly,” by Madame Crane and Newton 
See, the famous boy soprano. Selections were rendered by Mrs 
C. M. Ward, the Misses Ida Coggeshall, Mame Aumack and Mabe! 
Carey, and Messrs. Frank Hunt and Newton See. They were re 
ceited with hearty applause, but no encores were allowed 

Mrs. Adelbert van Brakle, of Matawan, played Leybach’s Fifth 
Nocturne, and accompanied the singers. Madame Crane’s con 
genial prsonality, in conjunction with her tact of selecting artistic 
combination of high class compositions, enables her to give musi 
cales of the finest order, and yet readily appreciable to all. Madame 
Crane prides herself on being an American and a thoroughly self 


made woman, and has been called the “Marchesi of America.” 


Season 1902-1908 





THE SUMMER SESSION 
At the Virgil Piano School. 
INCE July 7 No. 29 West Fifteenth street has been a 
scene of activity, bustle and hurry, and many merry 
greetings from former students. Throngs of eager, inter 
ested pupils have clustered about the 
studios and waiting rooms, discussing their work or waiting 


through various 


their turn for a lesson. There are many familiar faces 
among the students and a great many new ones, who are 
evidently going to be just as enthusiastic over their work 
as those who have given it a thorough trial. 

Mrs 
gil Method” 


teachers 


Virgil’s new instruction books entitled “The Vir 
interest 
that 


aroused the and educational 


she 


curiosity 


when announced in her circulars 


forthcoming 


of 
they were to be 
The classes and private pupils find the work greatly les 

I puf 4 ) 


sened and the pleasure of practice greatly enhanced by 


these thoroughly progressive and practical exercises 


Witsur, SANForp BLAKESLEE’s RECITAL 
rhe first of the summer series of recitals was given 
on Monday evening, July 14, by one of the talented young 
teachers of the school, Wilbur Sanford Blakeslee, who 


certainly gave the audience a feast of delicious music 

Mr 
prets his program like an artist. 
ll, knows 


ne 


h assurance and ease, and inter 
He 


how to 


Blakeslee plays wit 
has a fine sense of 


pedal, and has te 





rhythm, phrases we 
He 


sion, and we learn that thi 


perament should become a concert player by profes 


s is his intention. The program 


was as follows: 


Sonata Appassiqnata Beethover 
Mazurkas 

G sharp minor Chopin 

C major Chopin 
Theme and Variation, E flat Mendelssohn 
Waltz, G flat... Chopin 
Soirée de Vienne, No. ¢ Schubert- Liszt 
Frihlingsnacht Schumann-Liszt 

The audience was royally hearty in the applause given, 
and in response Mr. Blakeslee played “Dragon Flies 
by Chaminade, and “If I Were a Bird,” Henselt. A splen 
did Steinway grand was the piano used 

Prominent among the attractions afforded this season 
are the lectures, ten in number, which are to be given 


during the next five weeks 
On Wednesday, July 16, at 2 p. m., the pupils and their 
Young, who 


*“Memoriz 


friends assembled to hear Robert Colston 


gave a fine and highly instructive lecture on 


ing.” 

It was listened to with intense interest and received the 
most favorable comment 
Virgil Gordon de 


On Friday afternoon, at 2 o’clock, C 


livered a lecture on “The Motive and Its Development.” 


rhis was also equally well received and enjoyed. Mr. Gor 
don made the subject very clear and yet avoided tedious 
repetitions Demonstrations were given on the black 
board and at the piano 

30th of these able young lecturers were easy and self 
possessed in their manner and spoke without notes, and, 
what was best of all, held the attention of the audience 
through the entire lecture 

Anyone desiring to attend either the recitals or lectures 
will receive an invitation by applying at the school per 


sonally or by letter 


The Paris Opéra has a salary list of not less than 1,530 


regularly employed people. No wonder Gauthier thought 


music the most expensive of noises 





FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


Mrs. ZEISLER will be available in America only after January 15, 1903. 
Applications for Terms and Dates should be sent to 


DUNSTAN COLLINS, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 








ACCOMP NIST. 


Fr. wo. RiIinsSBpERG. 
INSTR VCTION. 
PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the MUSICAL COURIER. 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian ( harch, Newark. 
Secretary New York State w. T. A. 
R :sideace-Studio: 954 Eighth Ave., cor. 56th St., New York. 
Telephese: 452 Columbes. 

















PIANOTIST 


BOTH STRUCTURALLY AND ARTISTICALLY 


PIANOTIST COMPANY, Lid, 


There are a dozen or mere clumsy Cabinet Piano-Players. 
THERE IS ONLY ONE 


It can be fitted tc any Piano; anyone can play it, and in the 
opimion of those best qualified to judge it is 


THE BEST OF ALL. 
If you cannot call, write for Descriptive Pamphlet H 
EVERY PIANOTIST WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
94 REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 
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Ae an’ Astor musicale in London, where Melba, 

Paderewski and Kocian displayed their sev- 
eral specialties, the host placarded the room with 
invitations to keep quiet during the performance. 
“What kind of folk is M. Astor in the habit of re- 
ceiving,” asks naively Le Ménestrel. We refuse to 
answer. 


eV the auspices of the Egyptian Explora- 

tion Fund Prof. Flinders Petrie, working at 
Abydos; Dr. B. P. Grenfell and Dr. A. S. Hurd, in 
the Fayum and El Hibeh, recently found some an- 
tiquities which are now on exhibition at the Uni- 
versity College, London, and among them, as dis- 
covered in the Temple of the Kings built by Sety I, 
are two harps with a system of double stringing 
not known elsewhere. Those Egyptians seemed to 
have known a thing or two, and we may yet get at 
their scale, definitely. 


had a lengthy editorial entitled “Music and Manli- 
ness” the Evening Post last Saturday reviews 
the history of English music as sét forth in J. A. 
Fuller Maitland’s new volume. The article ends 
with this curious and hardly happy comparison: 

“The two most prominent and most manly fig- 
ures of the past century in his country were a poli- 
tician and a musician—Bismarck and Wagner.” 

Why not Bach, Handel or Beethoven as typical 
examples of the virile musician? Bismarck and 
Wagner are an ill paired team. It was de Gon- 
court who said: “There are no women of genius; 
all the women of genius are—men.” 


H EINRICH HOFMANN, the composer of 

many charming scores, died in Berlin last 
week at the age of sixty-one years. He belonged 
to a numerous class whe write only for their day 
and generation, and who it may be said refute 
Carlyle’s definition of a genius. Hofmann’s com- 
positions showed the perfection of finish in mu- 
sical workmanship, but were lacking in virility and 
creative power. He possessed the ability of “tak- 
ing pains,” but with all his patience did not pro- 
duce a single masterpiece. His music is liked by 
those who do not take themselves too seriously in 
their studies, for it is sensuous and pleasing and 
technically not difficult. Hofmann wrote six op- 
eras and one comic opera, but it is doubtful if they 
were ever heard outside of Germany. 


HE unveiling of a Rossini monument in Flor- 
ence has stirred up reminiscences about the 
composer. It is related among other tales that 
during his Paris stay he lived for a while under 
the roof of the Théatre Italien, and raced up and 
down the five flights of stairs several times a day 
in order to reduce his weight. Rossini’s laziness 
has become proverbial. Hear this marvelous story: 
It was his habit to compose while loafing in bed 
or on a couch; once while thus engaged the sheet 
on which he was writing fell out of his hands, and 
rather than pick it up he composed an entirely new 
aria on a fresh piece of paper! This tale is a rival 
to the one of the lazy man who ate grapes in bed. 
After he had collected a worthy number of grape 
shells he would blow them up into the air and then 
quickly draw the coverlid over his head before they 


descended. 


R. FINCK had the following remarks in the 
Evening Post last Saturday: 

“A new volume of songs by Richard Strauss 
(op. 49) has set the pens of the German critics in 
motion. Dr. Leopold Schmid, of the Berliner Tage- 
blatt, calls it, like preceding collections by the same 
With Richard 


composer, ‘a delightful surprise.’ 


The London Musical Courier, published by 
Mr. Atwater, has no relations whatever with 
the New York “ Musical Courier.”” The New 
York ‘‘ Musical Courier ” is distributed direct 
from New York all over Europe, and the Lon- 
don office of the “‘ Musical Courier ” is in the 
Hotel Cecil, under the management of Mr. M. 
Chester. Artists, managers, publishers, &c., 
are hereby notified that this paper has no 
relations with the London Musical Courier, 
or with Mr. Atwater. It is necessary to make 
this public statement in order to avoid mis- 
understandings. 


Strauss, he declares, the German Lied has entered 
a new phase of development. His songs are not 
for amateurs; they require for their interpretation 
expert singers and pianists. ‘Invention, in the tra- 
ditional sense of the word, is no longer his aim, but 
rather a more and more subtle and free absorption 
of the words in tones (Vertonung der Worte), with- 
out any reference to the rules regarding keys or 
measure.” Some of the new songs fascinate at once 
by their euphony; others seem obscure and lawless 
at first; they are impressionistic, and must be en- 
joyed, as it were, per distance. They range from a 
cradle song to what Dr. Schmid calls a new sphere 
—a ‘social-democratic song.’ Quite new, indeed!” 

Why new? All song is an inspiration toward 
freedom—whether sentimental, political or relig- 
ious. Richard Strauss sympathizes with republican 


forms of government; he is interested in social 


democracy. Read his stirring song “The Work- 


man,’ op. 39, and realize its lusty virile power. 


HAT was a peculiar affair in London when the 
United States Ambassador, Mr. Choate, gave 
a dinner during the excited days of the coronation 
(that was to have been), and had at the musical part 
of it a large number of singers none of whom were 
Americans. At the time that this took place there 
were present in London Blauvelt, Nordica, Suzanne 
Adams and Ella Russell, and many other Ameri- 
can singers, and yet they were not invited to sing 
at the United States Embassy, or at the house of 
Mr. Choate, or wherever the reception and dinner 
took place. Blauvelt herself could not have sung 
anyhow because she sang at two different affairs 
that night; but the other American singers were 
free. Of course Ambassador Choate is, necessarily, 
influenced by the general condition of affairs here 
regarding American singers. As the 400 in this 
community cater to the foreign singers altogether, 
the Americans are, as a result, thrown in the back- 
ground, and that reflects upon our condition in 
Europe, and Mr. Choate, who is not troubling him- 
self very much about dissipated ninths or accumu- 
lated thirds, or about the differences in the tam- 
bourine and oboe or a bassoon, or about Richard 
Strauss’ latest works, is simply a reflex of what is 
going on here, and unconsciously he drops into 
the engagement of foreign singers instead of tak- 
ing Americans, some of whom are known very 
much better than foreigners. 

We wish to be understood that we are not op- 
posed to foreigners or to foreign singers in refer- 
ence to this question, but we are opposed to the 
knownothingism of Europe, and in particular to the 
knownothingism of the 400 here who will not take 
Americans. What we are doing is antagonizing 
and fighting knownothingism and the hatred of 
the foreigner. We are attempting to teach them 
differently, for we want everybody to get an equal 
chance, and if they give the American singer an 
equal chance there will not be much chance for the 
foreign singers to come here as foreigners. They 
can come here as singers, that is all very well; but 
they should not come over here as foreigners. We 
are fighting this knownothing spirit for all it is 


worth. 
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bi another part of this paper we publish a letter 
written to the European edition of the New 
York Herald and reprinted in the New York 
Herald. The initials mean substantially S. B. 
Schlesinger, who was here recently. Mr. Schlesin- 
ger is an observer and a 
keen, witty analyst of cur- 
rent events, and as he has 
made many researches in 
his life he brings the past and the present together 
in a happy blending. He tells us that a European 
début has no value, unless it is made in London; 
that the people of the United States take no notice 
of a début, or a success, made in St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Berlin, Paris or anywhere else; but that a 
début must be successful in London. Formerly 
this was called “Anglomania,” but since the Anglo- 


LONDON’S ART 
INFLUENCE. 


Saxon race has become more closely associated 
through the events of the Spanish war, and since 
the American the American the 
American railway magnate, the American steamship 


tobacco, meat, 
magnate, the American trusts and other issues have 
followed the American woman, who has been ally- 
ing herself for the past twenty-five years with the 
English lord, and baron and earl and marquis— 
since then London has become a more important 
centre for the United States than it ever has been, 
and in all directions at that. To some extent it is 
already American influence which controls London 
opinion in many phases of its life—social, com- 
mercial, financial and artistic. 

Of course here, from the distance, we can under- 
stand and appreciate it much better than the Lon- 
doners themselves, but the intensity of the inter- 
course and the sympathetic movements that are 
taking place in the economical and industrial alli- 
ances between the English people and the Amer- 
ican people exercise a peculiar influence upon Lon 
don judgment and give to London judgment a 
peculiar effect over here. Whatever may be said 
regarding the conglomeration of the American na 
tion, it is nevertheless true that its basic influence 
Our institutions Anglo 


is Anglo-Saxon. are 


Saxon. It is from England and from Englishmen 
and the English law that we have inherited the 
habeas corpus, which exists nowhere 
Great Britain and the United 
therefore makes these two countries the only free 


No 


may call itself a republic, if it is not endowed with 


except in 
States, and which 


countries in the world. matter what nation 
the power of the habeas cx rpus it is not free. The 
state is not free without that, and that is one of 
the foundations upon which our liberties and our 
development rest. This itself naturally tends to- 
ward a sympathy that must of necessity be deeper 
than that between the United States and any other 
nation; hence London has a tremendous influence 
over us, just as we are now exercising a great pres- 
sure on London in the many phases of its eco- 
nomical and social life. 


The London début, therefore, is looked upon 
here as a kind of a forerunner of the New York 
début, and it has really become a matter of im- 


portance and of necessity for singers and perform- 
ers and composers to secure the London cachet 
before appearing here, in order to get the indorse- 
ment of that wider, older, firmer, substantial and 
profound inheritance that antedates us so many 
thousands of years. Eastward the march of the 
empire takes its way, for it is no longer westward. 
When we reached the Pacific Coast the westward 
march ceased and finally culminated with our ac- 
that 
moved back again, and it is now eastward that 


quisition of Hawaii, From time we have 
America is gaining its foothold, for it is through 
its economical triumphs in London, Amsterdam, 
Frankfort and Paris, and the exhuming of ancient 


art treasures which are brought over here, as well 


as our possession of the Philippines and the power 
that we have exhibited by our conduct in China, 
The coming empire will be east- 


that this is seen. 





ward, and this country will be the owner of much 
of it; but it will be without war and maybe, for the 


time being, without art. That will come later. The 


editors of Tuk MusicaL Courier of the year 2000 
will have a more extensive field for operations than 
those who are at present conducting this paper; 
and it is doubtful whence the great mass of their 
the East or 


subscribers will come—whether from 


the West. 


Tue Musica Courier has been giving public instruc 


tion in music in the schools a hard knock of late, stating 
that the “system of public school instruction is an abortive 
attempt to do something which cannot be accomplished,” 
and that “music is a specialty and should be so considered 
by our Legislature.” Could said that+ every 


study taught in the public schools—save perhaps the three 


it not be 
R’s—is a specialty? Instruction is largely elementary in 
most of school studies, yet this elementary instruction in 
many branches is always useful in pursuing any vocation 
and enjoying and understanding the things of this world 
This is an age of specialties. Men and women must con 
fine themselves to certain direct lines of work—specialties 
—to accomplish great results. But a child cannot well 
at four or five or six years, select for itseli—neither can 
its parents—the avocation which it will pursue in adult 
life. Inclinations toward or fitness for certain 
work will not develop usually until later in life 


lines of 
Is it not 
wise and necessary then to teach the rudiments and give 
elementary instruttion of many things during grammar 
school courses for all the scholars, that each may choose 
for itself some specialty later? In the 
professions must know a little of everything and a great 
For instance, a lawyer must know the 


addition, one in 


deal of one thing 

law well, but to be successful in his profession he must 
know a great many other things also 

HE above is from the Spencer (Mass.) Leader 

of July 12, and it covers the subject admirably. 

This is an age of specialty, and music is one of the 

specialties in art and cul- 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ture. There are no 
MUSIC. courses in the grammar 
schools covering such 


Jurisprudence, Theology, 
&ce., 
there are, in the specialty 


specialties as Medicine, 


Engineering, Electricity, and there should be 
no abortive attempts, as 
known as Music. Music in the Public Schools is a 
useless outlay which the taxpayers should stop in 


every State. 


D URING Richard Strauss’ recent stay in Vienna 


he delivered himself of some ideas musical 
The 
for a stroll, and Strauss answered 


“At 
Making a musical setting to 


to a representative of the Neue Freie Press 


two went out 


the other’s question: what am I working? 


STRAUSS IS 
INTERVIEWED, 


Uhland’s ‘Taillefer’ for chorus, 


soli and full orchestra. I am 
surprised that musicians have not availed them- 
selves of this fresh; magnificent poem before—at 
Al- 
together one admires Uhland too little these days. 


least I have heard of no setting it has had. 


When I was younger I neglected reading him very 
much; but now I find one beauty after another in 
his writing. 

“T also have material for two symphonic poems, 
but don’t know which one I shall use—if indeed | 
finish any—now. It usually takes two years before 
a composition begins to assume form with me. At 
This 


rests with me for months; I think of other things 


first there comes to me an idea—a theme. 
and busy myself with everything but it; but the 
idea is fermenting in me of its own accord. Some- 
times I bring it to mind, or play the theme on the 
piano, just to see how far it has progressed—and 
finally it is ready for use. You see, therein lies the 
real art of creation—to know exactly when an idea 
is rife, when one can use, must use it. More and 
more I cling to the belief that we conscious people 
have no control over our creative power. For in- 
stance, I slave over a melody and encounter an 
obstacle which I cannot surmount, however I try 
but the next 


morning the difficulty has surrendered itself, just 


This during the course of an evening; 





as though my creative forces had toiled at it over 
night. 

“Several years ago I told a friend that I meant to 
composer a symphonic poem, ‘Spring.’ He re- 
peated my remark, and at the making up of the 
‘Spring’ was 
The work 


next music festival program my 
placed and I was asked to conduct it! 
is not even composed yet, despite the great num- 
ber of themes and sketches I have for it. In fact, 
I don’t know when I will compose it—ii at all 

first to 


but at others the 


“Sometimes a theme occurs me and I 
find the poetic mate to it later; 
poetic idea begins to take on musical form, 

“I may even compose an opera soon. A young 
Vienna poet has suggested a libretto which ap 
peals to me very much. A libretto of my own is 
also receiving some consideration from me.” 

Regarding the qualities of an operatic libretto, 
the form and the contents—especially whether it 
must confine itself to the purely emotional side or 
if its Motif may be sheerly psychic—Strauss con 
tinued: 

“The old metre of poetry, the iambic and trochiac 
rhythms—also the rhyme—are useless in music, 
because the latter has an entirely different rhythm, 
and this must necessarily destroy that of poetry 
According to my opin 


the Nibelungen 


when the two are joined 


ion the most available forms ar« 
verses or a free prose 


Meta 


Even in music one 


“Why cannot music express philosophy? 
physics and music are sisters 
can express a viewpoint, and if one wishes to ap- 
proach the World Riddle perhaps it can be don 
with the the third of 


‘Tristan’ transcendental philosophy purely?” 


aid of music. Is not act 


About two prominent compositions heard at the 


Crefeld Festival Strauss said: “Mahler’s Third 
Symphony, which had its first hearing there, was a 
great event, and with this success Mahler has 


cleared his future path as composer.” There fol 
lowed some complimentary remarks about Elgar’s 
of Gerontius” and about the performance 
Pan’’—both heard 


was told that the 


“Drean 
of Bach’s cantata “Phoebus and 
When he 


public was wondering at his temerity in conduct 


at the same festival 


ing his works in the open air instead of a concert 
hall, he replied: 

“Why should not I do it? 
sake, 


Vienna I certainly can do without great dishonor 


What my great name 


Johann Strauss, has done so often here in 


to myself!” 


66 l HE result of my thoughts is the firm resolve 
t 


o become married, with whomever it 


} 


be.” his 


brother Modeste early in 1876, and the fierce de 


might Thus wrote Tschaikowsky to 


termination to engage in matrimony at any price 


reads as though it were the 


A NEW aftermath of much desperate 
TSCHAIKOWSKY brooding. A photograph of 
BIOGR APHY— this time shows him to have 
1876-1877. been a nervous looking 


man, with deep furrows it 
his forehead; the eyes have a hunted look 
Yet the general tenor of his letters deny this 
desperation. He has the usual troubles of a com 
poser, wondering when his works will have per 
formance; but otherwise life dawdles peacefully 
along. His rooms are so comfortable that he hates 
to leave them, and he realizes that he must if he is 


to marry; but marriage is resolved upon 


\ later letter tells us that he has been at ‘work 
composing again, and that he has completed the 
last draft of the symphonic poem “Francesca da 


Rimini.” Naively he adds that of late cold baths 


have been a part of his life, and if there is any 
swing in this composition it must be attributed 
largely to them. If cold baths can help produce 
brilliant symphonic poems then it is a pity that not 
more composers have that habit 


Toward the end of October Tschaikowsky went 
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to St. Petersburg to witness the first performance 
of his opera “Vakula.” From one rehearsal to an- 
other he cared more for his own work and believed 
in its success. The house was sold out for the 
premiére—November 24, 1876—and the audience 
was enthusiastic at first, even applauding the over- 
ture. This show of appreciation gradually dis- 
persed itself, and the work did not please in the 
end. The composer admitted in a letter that, al- 
though he had been applauded, he also had been 
hissed; finally that he had no hope for his work. 
The production was lavish and the singers actively 
interested; but the complaints were that the music 
was instrumented too heavily and that much of it 
was ugly. Modeste, the brother biographer, con- 
tents himself with admitting that the work had only 
a moderate success, that the press neither lauded 
it to the skies nor damned it into hell. 

Tschaikowsky had still a few disappointments 
before him. Upon his return to Moscow he learned 
that in Vienna his “Romeo” had been hissed and 
that Hanslick had put it on his critical grill; the 
only crumb of consolation was sent by Hans Rich- 
ter, who conducted the performance. He wrote that 
its unpopular reception should not be misconstrued 
into a fiasco. Heaped on to this Pasdeloup con- 
ducted the work in Paris and mauled it so terribly— 
at least so writes Tanejew—that the audience would 
have none of it. 

Acting up to the advice of Saint-Saéns, Tschai- 
kowsky now tries to arrange a concert of his own 
compositions in Paris. There is much correspond- 
ence on this subject between him and Tanejew, but 
the cost of the affair kills the plan: the composer 
could not raise the necessary 2,000 rubles. 

In the face of all these disappointments he swung 
his pen and composed the “Variations on a Rococo 
Theme,” besides corresponding with Stassow about 
a libretto for “Otello.” The latter scheme also 
hung fire and his interest in it finally ebbed away. 

Tolstoy paid a visit to Tschaikowsky some time 
during this fall, and the two chatted about music, 
during which talk Tolstoy denied absolutely the 
greatness of Beethoven. An evening of music was 
arranged at the conservatory in honor of the au- 
thor, and during the playing of the Andante of 
['schaikowsky’s D major Quartet the author of 
In his tearful appreciation 
After Tolstoy's 


“War and Peace” cried. 
the composer found much flattery. 
departure he wrote Peter I[ljitsch and sent him 
some songs to work over, begging him to employ 
the style of Mozart-Haydn and not those of Bee- 
thoven-Schumann-Berlioz, who constantly seek the 
unexpected. Tschaikowsky in return criticises the 
songs rather severely, but hopes to use some of 
them in his symphonic works. Then follows some 
rolling between the two, but the friendship was 
destined to be of short duration. Tschaikowsky 
had imagined the author a demi-god, but now his 


log 
‘Ve 


little errors were coming to the surface and de- 
tracted mightily; also at this time “Anna Karenina” 
appear, and the composer loathes 
Besides, Tolstoy’s constant 


“ 


had begun to 


this ‘“‘common stuff.” 


tendency to preach grates on Tschaikowsky’s 
nerves. 
In February, 1877, the composer’s ballet “Der 


Schwanensee” had its first performance and was 
quite a failure; this Modeste attributes to the mis- 
erable production. Against these sorrows came 
Tschaikowsky’s successful appearance as a con- 
ductor in St. Petersburg and the brilliant reception 
awarded his “Francesca” in Moscow. During the 
course of this winter he also began composing his 
Fourth Symphony. 

Hunting for a new operatic text one of his friends 
suggests “Eugen Onégin”; Tschaikowsky broods 
over the subject, spends an excited night reading 
the Puschkin verses, and is delighted with them as 
operatic material. He begins the task of compos 
ing enthusiastically, and at the end of June the 
work two-thirds “Much 
have been accomplished,” he writes, “but for this 


Was done. more would 


soulful excitement”—which puzzles the reader for 
only a moment. The next line contains the an- 
nouncement: On July 6, 1877, Peter Iljitsch 
Tschaikowsky was married in St. George’s Church 
to Antonina Iwanowna Miljukowa. The details of 
this event will be discussed next week 

The chronological list of Tschaikowsky’s work 
during the season is as follows: 

Op. 31—‘‘Slavischer Marsch.” 

Op. 32—‘‘Francesca da Rimini,” Symphonic Fan- 
tasy, after Dante, dedicated to S. Tanejew. 

Op. 33—“Variations on a Rococo Theme,” for 
‘cello, with orchestral accompaniment. 

Op. 34—‘Valse-Scherzo,” for violin, with or- 
chestral accompaniment, dedicated to Joseph Ko- 
tek. 

In addition to these Tschaikowsky sketched his 
Fourth Symphony and two-thirds of his new op- 
era, “Eugen Onégin.” 





HIS is how it began: 

Scene: English chop house, Sixth avenue. 
A thin young man sits munching his mutton and 
reading a Strauss score. To him enters a plump 
young newspaper man. The pair discuss the 
cosmos. Coffee is or- 
dered—perhaps it was 
cream ale. The name of 
Emil Paur floats across the 
drowsy air, a mere echo. Then the thin person 
remarks that Paur’s ambition is to bring Richard 
Strauss over here. “Ah!” answers the other, not 
at all impressed. They part. 

A Second Scene: A newspaper office. The plump 
young person is engaged ina scissors duel. To him 
enters a tall contemporary. “Give me an item,” he 
begs; “let it be scandal or a pipe dream, so it be 
copy.” The names of Emil Paur and Richard 
Strauss float briskly across the hot July afternoon 
and a “story” is conceived. The next day it rained. 
But a Strauss-Paur tale appeared in a morning 
paper. And the day after, hugely amplified, grown 
to a half column over night, the legend was printed 
elsewhere. Thence it flew over the earth. There 
is nothing in it; there never was; it was the idle 
fantasy of a Richard Strauss young man, begot of 
hopes and fumisterie. Such is the true history of 
the great Strauss hoax of 1902. 

It need hardly be added that THE Musica Cou- 
RIER expressed its doubt from the outset. 


THE GREAT 
STRAUSS HOAX, 





Apropos the “Pelléas et Mélisande” performance, Hal- 
lays, in the Revue de Paris, defends Debussy’s music. He 
contends that the charge of ‘no melody” is simply a repe- 
tition of the fate of other composers. Hallays regrets 
that melody cannot be defined, and reminds us that the 
lack of melody was attributed to‘every composer of the 
last two centuries—the Lullists accused Rameau of melodic 
poverty; the Piccinists did the same to Gluck; Gretry’s 
friends to Mozart; Bellini’s to Berlioz; Halévy’s to Gou- 
nod; Adam’s to Bizet; Meyerbeer’s to Wagner, and now 
Wagner’s to Debussy, Doubtless in a few years De- 
bussy’s admirers wiil bring the same charge against some 
newer composer. 


eS <= 


The German Emperor has instituted a prize for male 
choral associations of at least 100 members. So the sev- 
eral male societies are to be herded together next sum- 
mer at Frankfort to sing at each other in duel for the 
prize. There will be a lot of dry throats, and we suggest 
that His Majesty call the prize the “Prix de Foam.” 


eS = 


Le Ménestrel will soon publish three Schumann songs 
whose manuscripts are in the possession of Charles Mal- 
herbe. Their title “Drei Freiheitslieder,” for male 
chorus and wind instruments. They are said to be au- 
thentic beyond a doubt, and Schumann’s list of compo- 
sitions contains a record of them. 


eS <= 


Pamplona, the birthplace of Sarasate, celebrated a four 
festival. The violinist’s concert partner, 
Berthe Marx-Goldschmidt, played a piano concerto on 
each day; respectively one by Mendelssohn, Liszt, Weber 
and Saint-Saéns. 


is 


days’ music 























LIszTERINE! 
$¢] ISZT’S career as a composer from 1853 is, 
according to my idea, a very disappointing 
In every one of his compositions ‘one marks 
design and is displeased.’ We find program music 
carried to the extreme, also continual posing—in 
his church music before God, in his -orchestral 
music works before the public, in his transcrip- 
tions of songs before the composers, in his Hun- 
—in short, al- 


one, 


garian rhapsodies before the gypsies 
ways and everywhere posing. 

“Tans les arts il faut faire grand’ was his usual 
dictum, therefore the affectation in his work. His 
fashion for creating something new—a tout prix— 
caused him to form entire compositions out of a 
simple theme.” 

Ah, these composers, how they love one another! 
Can you guess who uttered the above soggy crit- 
icism? None other than Anton Rubinstein. And 
where, in what bin of time are the compositions of 
straight 





Rubinstein today? Occasionally some 
front conductor reorchestrates some of his halting 
ballet music and we hear it as a lame novelty; while 
in Germany a few belated souls still listen to “The 
Demon,” and yawn patiently over it Was it not 
Ehlert who reminded us that the history of art 
rustles with dry leaves? 
ee 

“Symphonic Poems,” continues Rubinstein, “he 
claims are a new form of art; whether this form 
will prove to be an acquisition and possess vitality 
n the case of Wagner’s music dramas, 
It is a great pity he is not alive 


time, as i 
must teach us.” 
today to hear the logical outcome of the Liszt 
struggles in the works of Richard Strauss. Of 
course he would despise the latter; they would 
be a pedal point of anger underlying his daily life, 
but at least he might be made to realize that Liszt 
was courageously on the right path up to the point 
where his own daring frightened him into an oc- 
casional formality. Liszt's greatest enemy to his 
fame as a composer was his virtuosity as a pianist. 
Fancy what a bonnet of composer’s laurels he 
might have worn if he had had the bungling piano 
fingers of Richard Wagner! 
=e = 
The third of Liszt’s Symphonic Poems, 
was sketched as early as 1845, but not 
It must 


“Les 
Preludes,” 
produced until 1854, and then in Weimar. 
have been a remarkably fertile period, that early 
one of Liszt, when most of his symphonic poems 
originated; his head must fairly have seethed with 
ideas. And while that dear lady Sayn-Wittgen- 
stein did not inspire all these great works—as so 
many doting sentimental ones believe—she at least 
gave Liszt a place to lay his promise crammed head. 
Thus it happened that several of these compo- 
sitions were hatched out directly under the wings 
of the Princess; but Liszt had been pregnant with 
the ideas years before. 

Lamartine’s “Meditations Poetic ues” set the 
bells tolling in Liszt’s mind, and he wrote “Les 
Preludes.” ‘What is life but a series of preludes 
to that unknown song whose initial solemn note is 
tolled by Death? The enchanted dawn of every 
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life is love; but where is the destiny on whose first 
delicious joys some storm does not break?—a 
storm whose deadly blast disperses youth’s illu- 
sions, whose fatal bolt consumes its altar. And 
what soul thus cruelly bruised, when the tempest 
rolls away, seeks not to rest its memories in the 
calm of rural life? Yet man allows himself not long 
to taste the kindly quiet which first attracted him 
to Nature’s lap; but when the trumpet gives the 
signal he hastens to danger’s post, whatever be the 
fight which draws him to its lists, that in the strife 
he may once more regain full knowledge of him- 
self and all his strength.” 

So runs the chosen quotation, and Liszt has fol- 
lowed this program doggedly. He has ranged to- 
gether a series of episodes lifelike in their proba- 
bility. 

=e <= 

Corresponding to the first line of the program 
the composition opens promisingly with an as- 
cending figure in the strings, followed by some 
mysterious chords. Liszt had that wonderful 
knack—which he shared with Beethoven and Wag- 
ner—of getting atmosphere immediately with the 
first announcement. Gradually he achieves a cli- 
max with this device, and now he has pictured the 
character—his hero—in defiant possession of full 
manhood. 

“The enchanted dawn of every life is love” 
reads the line, and the music grows sentimental. 
That well known horn melody occurs here, a theme 
almost the character of a folksong; then the mood 
becomes even more tranquil until 

“But where is the destiny on whose first de- 
licious joys some storm does not break?—a storm 
whose deadly blast disperses youth’s illusions, 
whose fatal bolt consumes its altar.” Here was one 
of those episodes on which Liszt doted, a place 
where he could unloose all his orchestral technic, 
piling his climaxes furiously high. 

According to the rote of all composers and mu- 
sicians—yes, even of nature—the tempest passes 
off and its place is taken by a calm. It sounds 
stereotyped, this formula; but what is a poor art- 
ist to do? Few have the daring conviction of 
Shakespeare, who brewed a storm in Othello’s soul 
and allowed it to toss until the end of life without a 
calm. Even Wagner, who steeped his Wotan into 
inextricable troubles, allowed the half blind Wan- 
derer some peaceful moments. It is mostly con- 
vention and not conscience that makes cowards of 





us all. 
Ce e 


“And what soul thus cruelly bruised, when the 
tempest rolls away, seeks not to rest its memories 
in the pleasant calm of rural life’? There was 
nothing else for Liszt to do but to write the usual 
pastoral peace dignified by Handel and Watteau. 
But Liszt turned the opportunity to rather pretty 
account, and the shepherd’s piping sounds less 
doodle-di-doo than a drawling passage in Bee- 
thoven’s lengthy Sixth Symphony. 

“Yet man allowed himself not long to taste the 
kindly quiet which first attracted him to Nature’s 
lap; but when the trumpet gives the signal he 
hastens to danger’s post, whatever be the fight 
which draws him to its lists, that in the strife he 
may once more regain full knowledge of himself 
and all his strength.” The martial call of the 
trumpets and the majestic strife is made much of. 
Liszt tortures his peaceful motives into expressing 
war, and welds the entire incident into a stirring 
one. 

Logically, and neatly, he concludes the work by 
recalling the theme of his hero upon whose life he 
has preluded so tunefully. It is scarcely expected 
of anyone to grow enthusiastic these days over 
Liszt’s “Les Preludes.” Like Mark Twain and 


the Bible it suffers by being too well known; then, 
too, it has had all sorts of readings pumped into 
it—or out of it, as you will. 


Which reminds me 





ings are revelations even to musicians. Well 


might they be. 
ese & 

Arthur Hahn, who had written some admirable 
analyses of some of Liszt’s compositions, admits 
that the composer swept the surface of things only 
in his “Preludes”; but, that over with, he drew a 
deep breath and dove down into the poetry of the 
Orpheus myth, coming up with the very kernel of 
his subject, which he then enmeshed in music. 

Of the origin of his “Orpheus” Liszt writes: 
“Some years ago, when preparing Gluck’s “Or- 
pheus” for production, I could not restrain my 
imagination from straying away from the simple 
version that the great master had made of the sub- 
ject, but turned to that Orpheus whose name 
hovers majestically and full of harmony about the 
Greek myths. It recalled that Etruscan vase in 
the Louvre which represents the poet-musician 
crowned with the mystic kingly wreath; draped in 
a star studded mantle, his fine slender fingers are 
plucking the lyre strings, while his lips are liberat- 
ing godly words and song. The very stones seem 
moved to hearing, and from adamant hearts sting- 
ing burning tears are loosing themselves. The 
beasts of the forests stand enchanted, and the coarse 
noise of man is besieged into silence. The song of 
birds is hushed; the melodious coursing of the 
brook halts; the rude laughter of joy gives way to 
a trembling awe before these sounds, which reveal 
to man universal harmonies, the gentle power of 
art and the brilliancy of their glory.” 

oe <= 

So extremely poetic a view of a subject is quite 
like Liszt. Really, we have no license to sneer at 
the hue of the purple flower of romanticism; be- 
sides, it is well to remember that this fourth of 
Liszt’s Symphonic Poems was produced in Weimar 
in 1854, and that there are still sober minded folk 
who shudder at the very mention of the middle of 
last century. 

The “dull and prosaic formula”—so some Eng- 
lish critic put it only a few weeks ago—differs in 
this work from that of most of the others of Liszt’s 
Symphonic Poems. The short cutting themes are 
absent and sharp contrasts are generaliy avoided; 
the music flows rather in a broad melodic stream, 
serenely but magnificently. It is rather difficult to 
fit a detailed program to the composition, and. the 
general outline is not so sharply dented with inci- 
dents as some of the others. 

Again that trick of instant atmosphere is worked 
and the mood is achieved by the lyre preluding of 
the poet. Then the voice of Orpheus rises with 
majestic lentor, and swells to a climax which is 
typical of the majestic splendor of art. This sweeps 
all sounds of opposition before it and leaves in its 
trail awestricken man. It is with this mood that 
the work closes in a marvelous progression of 

chords, harmonies daring for their day and even 
for this. 
= <= 

The same general plan of conception and inter- 
pretation, but of course much more heroic, has 
Liszt employed in the next Symphonic Poem, 
“Prometheus.” It is perhaps the noblest figure 
that Liszt has translated into music; the Titan is 
huge. The ideas he meant to convey may be 
summed up in “Ein tiefer Schmerz, der durch 
trotzbietendes Ausharren triumphiert.” Imme- 
diately at the opening the swirl of the struggle is 
upon us, and the first theme is the defiance of the 
Titan—a noble yet obstinate melody. The god is 
chained to the rock to great orchestral tumult. His 
efforts to break the manacles incite further musical 
riot, and then comes the wail of helpless misery: 

O Mutter, du Heil’ge! O Aether, 
Lichtquell des All’s! 
Seh, welch Unrecht ich erdulde! 
This recitative leads into a furious burst when 


to tell you that I hear Richard Strauss’ Liszt read- 


the shackled one clenches his fists and threatens all 
Godhead. Even Zeus is defied: 


Und mag er schleudern seines feurigen Blitzes Loh’n, 
In weissen Schneesturms Ungewittern, in Donnerhall 
Der unterirdischen Tiefe werwirren mischen das All: 
Nichts dessen wird mir beugen! 

Then arises the belief in a deliverer, a faith Motif 
which is one of those heartfelt inventions of the 
melodic Liszt. After this the struggle continues. 
Magnificently the god, believing in his own ob- 
stinate will for freedom, the composition concludes 
on this supreme note. 

= & 

The bespangled tenor was taking his Lohengrin 
leave of Elsa, and poured his heart out in his gifts 
to the young Brabantian noble: 

“Kommt er dann heim, wenn ich im fernen Leben, 

Dies Horn, dies Schwert, den Ring sollst du ihn geben.” 

“Wagner, Wagner,” growled the hornist; “you 
knew a lot about the orchestra, did you not? Dis 
Horn giebt es gar nicht!” 

Se <& 

The hypercritical person has made the distressing 
discovery that the late William Black had no soul 
for music. In fact, he knew nothing about it, and 
his novels are full of the most ridiculous musical 
mistakes. We are told (says the Eastern Morning 
News) that he made one of his heroines play an 
unheard of sonata of Mozart’s in the impossible 
key of A sharp major, spoke of a “dotted note” as 
creating a pause in a waltz and added an unknown 
“Farewell” to the list of Beethoven’s compositions. 
But Black is not alone in this respect, and after all 
is said and done he never committed the terrible 
mistakes of Sir Walter Scott in making the sun set 
in the east! But where music is concerned some 
of our best writers-have fallen into errors so ele- 
mentary that the piano learner who is struggling 
through Hemy’s Tutor would almost be able to 
correct them. Such a phenomenon, for instance, 
as that Scots Highlander who in a certain novel 
sat by the roadside singing a Jacobite song and ac- 
companying himself on the bagpipe—such a phe- 
nomenon is clean against all nature. It reminds 
one of the eminent player on the flute who was 
asked by a-very nervous young woman whether he 
ever sang to his own accompaniment. We hear 
again of “a heroine who played a symphony, of an 
orchestra which created a sensation in a sonata, of 
an infant prodigy who astonished the world in a 
madrigal, of a German fiddler, who, when he 
thought himself unobserved, played a sonata for 
violin and contralto.” These are uncommonly bad, 
but worse are to follow. 

Disraeli, George Eliot and Ouida are terrific 
offenders in this respect. The first, in his novel of 
“Endymion,” makes one of his characters play a 
cantata on the piano; in “Daniel Deronda,” George 
Eliot tells us of a conversation that was resumed 
after “a long organ stop,” as if an organ stop were 
some kind of musical pause; and Ouida describes 
one of her heroines as singing a “Stabat Mater” 
alone in a wood and producing “glorious har- 
monies,” and again she says, “I never let a maid 
make a dress. You might as well want Rubinstein 
to make the violin he plays on,” or yet again she 
makes “a romantic creature spend hours at the or- 
gan playing the grand old masses of Mendelssohn.” 
These be fearful things! Is it conceivable that any 
person of education is ignorant of the fact that the 
piano was Rubinstein’s instrument, and that Men- 
delssohn never wrote these “grand old masses”? 
Time and again do authors fall into ridiculous 
blunders regarding the instrument of Paganini. 
One writer tells us that his heroine’s nervous sys- 
tem was at such a constant unremitting tension 
that it was “like the C string of a highly tuned 
violin; a,breeze blowing against it, it will cry out; 
another turn of the key and it will snap asunder.” 
Breathes there a man who can inform us what the 
“C string” of a violin might be; it is unknown to 


ordinary fiddlers. Charles Reade makes Peg Wof- 
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fington “whistle a quick movement on a paste 
ring,” and then tells us that Mr. Cibber was con- 


founded by “this sparkling adagio.” Very prob- 
ably. An adagio which was at the same time a 
quick movement must have been a very wonderful 
thing indeed. Victor Hugo describes how three 
violins and a flute played some of Haydn’s quartets 
at a wedding. Should Haydn in the Elysium, 
whither he has gone, hear of such a fearful com- 
bination it will make him gasp with horror. But 
the pages of novelists are sprinkled with such mu- 
sical gems like a meadow with daisies in the spring- 
time. It is appalling to think that men and women 
whose proficiency in the art of literature is unques- 
tioned should evidently not understand the very ele- 
ments of music,-yet, as has been forcibly remarked 
by a.diSgusted Americanccritic, many of these nov- 
elists “don’t know a sympheny from a boiler ex- 
plosion.” 
se <= 

Says the Philadelphia Times: 

“A committee appointed by a church to act upon 
the matter of music for the services advertised for 
somebody to take charge of the choir and play the 
organ. The following was among the replies: 

“*‘GENTLEMEN—I noticed your advertisement for 
an organist and music teacher, either lady or gen- 
tleman. Having been both for several years I offer 
you my services.’” 

, fe 

A village paper, writes a contemporary, recently 
contained the following delightful bit of criticism, 
printed in review of the local recital of a well 
known pianist: “As the artist gave up piece after 
piece of the great masters we felt more and more 
impelled to rise up in our chairs and shout: ‘From 
what abodes, O wonderful creature, have’ you 
come?’ She was heard to best advantage in the 
works of those great ones who, like herself, have 
suffered.” 

Se <= 

In his last lecture at the Chicago University, in 
presenting Zola as a writer, Mr. Le Roux showed 
the penetration of a critic who absolutely under- 
stands his countrymen and their productions, re- 
marks the Commercial Advertiser. It was Zola, the 
historian, who moved. Le Roux to patriotic elo- 
quence. “I have never,’ he said, “seen Zola’s 
book ‘Le Débacle’ in the house of a respectable 
French family. Here one sees it on every table. I 
cannot admit that the history of my country be so 
falsely recorded. Zola gives to his characters very 
little life as individuals; it is in the treatment of 
the masses that he exercises his soul—the coarse, 
mediocre masses, made up of the average type, 
whose united action carries something fatal with it.” 

Mr. Le Roux concluded by analyzing the “great 
and important side” of Zola’s works. His pessi- 
mism and misanthropy are, he considers, contrary 
to l’esprit frangais, which stays good humored and 
confident in the future. Zola has a profound pity 
for human suffering. Woman perplexes him. Peo- 
ple think in this country that he must have had a 
most irregular existence to give such descriptions 
They judge without knowledge or 
understanding. Zola is a hermit, a Benedictine 
monk. He married young, an excellent woman; 
they have had no children. He knows nothing of 
paternity, which might have revealed to him the 
veritable meaning of life. He never entered a Paris 
salon in his life. Had he not lived close within the 
four walls of his study, illumined by his brilliant 
imagination, he would have seen that life has more 
human proportions than certain monsters that dec- 
orate the medizval churches. When he had been 


as he does. 





one month in Rome the Queen Margherita re- 
quested an interview with him, during which he 
told her that he had occupied four weeks in pro- 
curing his material for a setting, and that in the 
next two weeks he expected to study the soul of 
the Italian woman. He gives a passionate, a poetic 
picture, but it is safe to affirm that there is more 
realistic psychology in one page of Stendah! than 
in all Zola’s works. The preparation for “Nana” 
was similar, Mr. Le Roux relates. Zola, unac- 
quainted with the women of Nana’s category, was 
led about by a friend; he dined and supped and 
made notes in the milieux, where the fluctuations 
of the market are of more interest than sentimental 
matters. 
eS <= 

Nihilistic composers who blow up cities with 
their infernal music are not so imaginary after all. 
The Chicago Jnter Ocean of July 6 contained an 
interview with John Peslin, who claims to have 
perfected a contrivance that will do away with 
smoke, and, if it hadn’t been for Nero and the 
fiddling and the burning of Rome, he says he never 
would have thought of his odd invention. 

Through the “hunch” he received from the Nero 
sentence Peslin has applied the fundamental theo- 
ries of music to the fundamental theories of smoke 
consumption, and has found an analogy between 
combustion and chords. It is upon this analogy 
that he has built his theory of smoke consumption, 
which he has carried into effect in a furnace. 

“If you get certain chords to sound in harmony,” 
said Peslin, in explaining his invention, “the noise 
thus created would cause the earth to crumble. 
There is a very close analogy between combustion 
and what I may call the ‘phenomenon’ of music. 
The tremendous power of music is not generally 
understood. Students of music—by which term, of 
course, I do not mean mere instrumental perform- 
ers—understand it, and will bear out every word I 
say. It is comparatively easy to fiddle a house 
down. Music, under certain conditions, could sink 
a man of war as readily as big guns could. Three 
notes in music form a chord which corresponds, 
analogically, with the natural phenomenon of com- 
bustion. Now, combustion is in itself a wonder, 
and would fill us with awe and astonishment if we 
were born in some region where it was unknown, 
and were suddenly to witness it for the first time. 

“In presenting my analogy between music, or a 
musical chord, and combustion, I will call the low- 
est note of the cord carbon or fuel, the second air 
or oxygen, and the third and highest, temperature. 

“Now, just as a discord would be caused by the 
substitution of a wrong note for any one of the 
correct three in the perfect or harmonious chord, 
so we would have incomplete combustion if more 
coal were introduced in our furnace fire than could 
be supplied with oxygen. Our lowest note, speak- 
ing by the analogy and in its terms, would be too 
low, and dense smoke would be the practical result. 
Why? Because a certain amount of air by weight 
is required for a given amount of either carbon or 
hydrocarbon. 

“Furnaces as at present constructed are seldom 
perfect, for the simple reason that what I call a 
chord is seldom struck, except by accident. When 
it is struck accidentally, as it sometimes is, then 
the furnace gives splendid results, and I am sure 
you have often heard people wonder why, when 
there were two furnaces of similar make, one 
should be ‘such a good smoke consumer,’ or, in 
other words, give such fine combustion, in com- 
parison with the other.” 

Peslin then explains his invention, his “musical 


combustion,” which, among other remarkable 
things, utilizes its own smoke. What next? Smoke 
symphonies! 


NOTICE. 
Musicians and people interested in musical affairs who 
are going to Europe can have all their mail sent, care of this 
office, and it will be forwarded to them. Musical people 
enerally, who are visiting New York, or who are here 
temporarily, can have all of their mail addressed to them, 
care of this office, where it will be kept until they call for 
it, or redirected, as requested. 








VAN EWEYK’S LONG SEASON. 


T is now definitely settled that Arthur van Eweyk, Ber- 
lin’s best baritone, will tour this country next fall. 
The best proof of the vogue abroad of this gifted Amer- 
ican lies in the fact that when nearly all other singers are 
well into their vacations, van Eweyk is still busy filling en- 
gagements, and making return dates everywhere for his 
next season. The Swiss tour just closed, including several 
concerts in South Germany, has netted splendid newspaper 
notices, from which a few excerpts are appended here- 
with: 

Of the soloists in Schumann’s “Paradise and Peri,” van Eweyk 
was easily the leader. He is one of the few contemporary great 
basso cantantes. He knows how to produce and how to charac- 
terize tone. In the two arias his singing was consummate art.— 
Leipsic Nachrichten. 





In the third part of “The Messiah” Arthur van Eweyk dominated 
the performance. There is an indescribable charm in his voice and 
in the manner of his delivery.—St. Gallen Anzeiger. 





The performance of Bach’s “St. Matthew's Passion” had one flaw- 
less feature to offer, and that was van Eweyk’s powerful and touch- 
ing singing of the role of Christ. This American seems to be both 
basso and baritone. He sang the high tones with volume and 
resonance. His phrasing is masterful.—Innsbruck Stimmen. 





The crowning point in the excellence of “The Creation” per- 
formance came with the solos of van Eweyk. In the quality of his 
voice, as well as in nobility of conception and effectiveness of de- 
livery, this artist is the grandest of them all. The audience were 
literally overpowered by van Eweyk’s majestic force and fervor.— 
St. Gallen Ostschweiz. 





The part of Christus (“‘St. Matthew's Passion”) could not have been 
better assigned. We have never before heard the part sung as it 
was by van Eweyk. It was wonderful to note how his flexible voice 
responded to every shade of emotion, how eloquently it expressed 
by turns heroism, sympathy, fear, sorrow, dignity and noble resig 
nation. It was a remarkable performance.—Tyrol Tageblatt. 


Van Eweyk, a baritone, sang the original basso part of Haydn's 
“Creation” without transposing or even altering one measure. He 
is almost a rara avis among singers.—St. Gallen Tageblatt. 





Van Eweyk surpassed himself in Schumann’s “Paradise and Peri 
He is always well received here, but last evening he received a 
veritable ovation.—Leipsic Wochenblatt. 

After his return to Berlin from this successful trip, lucky 
Mr. van Eweyk was bidden to the Royal Palace, where he 
sang for Emperor Wilhelm II and the imperial family. 
Accounts of this honor to an American artist were cabled 
to America at the time. The young American has also 
sung this summer at soirees given by the German Chan- 
cellor, the Minister of War, and other high political dig- 
nitaries. Everything points to a successful American tour 
for van Eweyk. 








FANCIULLI’S BAND. 
ANCIULLI’S Seventy-first Regiment Band is giving 
concerts twice a week in Central Park, besides play- 
ing every Thursday night at Madison square. Last Sun- 
day afternoon the following excellent program was given 


to a very large audience: 
National Anthem, America..........0.-eseesecereeseceeeeeeneees 


Symphonic poem, Les Preludes..........+.--++0eceeseereeecreeeeee Liszt 
Fantasie for Trombone, Sea Shells....,.....--+-sceeeeeeeeeeneee Innes 
Leo Zimmerman. - 


Grand selection, Andrea Chenier (by request) 
Spanish Dance, La Moraina............-eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Rallet music, The Nutcracker 
Duet from Trovatore (by request)... 
Messrs. Zolessi and Zimmerman. 

Descriptive Fantasie, With Dewey at Manila...........-- F. Fanciulli 

Fanciulli now has the best band he has ever conducted, 
and its playing never fails to arouse enthusiasm. It is 
Mr. Fanciulli’s intention to take this band on a long tour 
next winter, and his manager is now booking engage- 







ments. 








The international jury for judging manuscripts in com- 
petition for the Sonzogno prize is being drummed to- 
gether. So far Massenet is to represent France, Jan 
Blockx Belgium and Humperdinck Germany. 
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ADA CROSSLEY. 


ERE are some press notices of Miss Ada Crossley, 
who is now one of Great Britain’s leading contral- 
tos. The gifted artist, who inténds making her first 
visit to the United States early in 1903, under the manage- 
ment of Loudon G. Chariton, is an Australian by birth, and 
with nothing better than her natural gifts to help her has 
speedily won her way to the forefront of the English 
musical world. A “child of the bush,” as she describes 
herself, born of a family that had shown no gifts for mu- 
sic, she spent her early girlhood amid surroundings where 
there were not even the notes of the forest birds to en- 
courage her to sing. The love of music was in her soul, 
and even in her lonely home in the Gippsland backwoods 
the call came, and she answered. When little more than a 
child she went to Melbourne, and was almost immediat-ly 
launched on the concert platform. Her success was in- 
stantaneous; the striking beauty of the voice—with that 
strange smoothness of quality over which London con- 
tinues to wonder—and the almost equally exceptional, finc, 
natural production took the place by storm. 

In stature Miss Crossley is well above the ordinary 
height, of lithe and supple figure. Her face is fair and 
oval, and eloquently reflects her buoyant, happy manner, 
while her rippling auburn hair seems still to retain the 
sunlight of a whole Australian summer. 





CONCERT. 

Miss Ada Crossley’s beautiful voice and method were heard to 
great advantage in “Caro mio ben,” “Sunshine and Rain,” and her 
exquisite rendering of “The Banks of Allan Water.”—The World. 


A PATTI 


Miss Ada Crossley sang splendidly.—Daily Express. 


The Era 


Miss Ada Crossley was prominent among the vocalists. 


Miss Ada Crossley was successful with her songs.—Daily Tele 
graph. 

Miss Ada Crossley sang so well that encores dragged out the 
program to an almost unreasonable length.—The Globe. 
in excellent voice, Giordani’s “Caro 


Miss Ada Crossley, 
mio ben.”—Morning Post, 


sang 


THE FESTIVALS, 

The principal vocalists engaged for the Worcester Musical Festi- 
val are Mesdames Albani, Sobrino, Squire, Brema, Ada Crossley, 
Muriel Foster, Messrs. William Green, Gregory Hast, Black, Lane 
Wilson, Plunkett Greene.—Daily News 


The complete program for the Sheffield Festival has been issued. 
The festival opens on October 1 with the “Elijah”; solos by Mme. 
Ella Russell, Miss Miss Ada Crossley and Ben 
Davies.—Daily Telegraph. 

MR. VERT’S ANNUAL CONCERT 

Artistically speaking, the most interesting items of the afternoon 
were from Miss Ada Crossley and Ben Davies. Both were dramatic 
and delightfully convincing. Miss Crossley’s treatment of “Va! 
Grenade enfin t’appelle” (from “Aben-Hamer,” by Dubois), was a 
triumph of good “school,” without the deadly dullness which mars 
such excerpts. 


Maggie Purvis, 


AN AUSTRALIAN FESTIVAL. 

One of the most interesting features of the coronation celebra- 
tions will be an Australian Festival, to be held at the People’s 
Palace on the evening of July 3, the day of the King’s visit to the 
city of London, and for which occasion Miss Ada Crossley has 
undertaken the arrangement of a concert to the East End poor 
The whole of the artists invited to assist Miss Crossley are, like 
herself, of Australian birth, and Haddon Chambers has written a 
special introduction to the program, which has been expressly de- 
signed by John Longstaff, who has lately been commissioned to 
paint a portrait of the King. The Right Honorable Edmund Bar- 
ton, premier of the Australian Commonwealth, who is now on his 
way to England, has been invited to preside, and the King’s Co- 
lonials will take some part in the demonstration. A small execu- 
tive committee is being formed for the supervision of the general 
arrangements, such as the seating of the poor and the distribution of 
the programs, which are to be of a souvenir character.—Court Cir- 
cular. 


An interesting demonstration incidental to the King’s coronation 
will be an Australian festival to be held at the People’s Palace on 
July 3, the day of the King’s visit to the city, when Miss Ada 
Crossley, the distinguished Australian contralto, gives a concert to 


SOCIAL SUCCESSES. 

The Duke and Duchess of Connaught and Princess Margaret of 
Connaught honored Lord and Lady Windsor with their company 
at dinner on June 16 at 54 Mount street. Afterwards Lady Windsor 
had a party at which she received many of the guests from the 
colonies who are now in England, and Miss Ada Crossley sang a 
selection of songs composed by Charles Willeby and others.— 
Telegraph. 





Despite the gray skies and showers of rain, society women, in 
their daintiest frocks, crowded the beautiful hall of Stafford House 
today at the Duchess of Sutherland’s brilliant concert in aid of her 


Photo by Wilson, London. 





Apa CROSSLEY. 


Potteries and Newcastle Crippled Children’s Guild. The hall, which 
had been converted into a beautiful concert room by means of palms 
and a wealth of flowers, was crowded to excess by some 500 people 
who had paid 2 guineas each for their tickets. Mme. Sarah Bern 
hardt, in a wonderful blue voile gown, with great boules of green, 
a long sable fur and a big white hat, with white lace, recited twice 
Madame Melba and Miss Ada Crossley sang. Ben Davies 
the King’s song, which he sang last night at the Albert Hall, and 
there were songs by Maurice Farkoa and recitations by Miss Mary 
Moore and Charles Wyndham. The Duchess of Sutherland, in ivory 
glace silk and large black picture hat with waving plumes, welcomed 
among her guests the Duchess of Devonshire, who wore gray voile 
and black jetted toque; Consuelo, Duchess of Marlborough, Lady 
Cynthia Graham, who looked radiantly lovely in black, with gray 
toque; Lady Cromartie, all in gray, with rose trimmed toque; Lady 
Stratheden, Lady Dartmouth and a host of our American visitors. 
The concert was voted the most successful of the many brilliant 
affairs of which Stafford House has lately been the scene, and re 
flected the greatest credit on the organizing powers of the young 
Duchess, who has the welfare of the crippled little ones in the Pot- 
Some of the beautiful artificial 


gave 


teries district so warmly at heart. 
flowers made by her little cripples have sold splendidly this week, 
both at tle Scottish industries sale and at the French Embassy.— 
Sheffield Telegraph, 


A pleasant concert was given by Baroness de Stern last week at 
Prince's Gate, when there was excellent music by Miss Ada Crossley 
and the Bocchi Sextet in the ball room, though few people found it 
of greater interest, apparently, than their own conversation. Lady 
Romney and Mrs, Hylton Jolliffe were among attentive listeners; 
Lady Pearson, Mrs. Darrel, Lady Edward Churchill and Lady 
Cooper-Key all brought pretty daughters. Lady Gort wore blue silk; 
Lady Seymour was in black and white, and the hostess, who is 
young and pretty, looked quite charming in pale gray.—Vanity Fair 


Everything organized by the Duchess of Sutherland is always suc- 
cessful. She never goes halves in her efforts, and, having in a 
marked degree the gift of organization, carries all her enterprises, 
whether philanthropic or social, to a brilliant finale. The arrange- 
ments for the great concert in aid of the Potteries Cripples’ Guild, 
v hich is taking place at Stafford House on the 12th and is under the 





the East End poor.—St, Andrews Citizen. 
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patronage of the Queen, are now complete. The Prince and Prin- 
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cess of Wales are, I understand, likely to be present. The program 
includes Madame Melba, Miss Ada Crossley, Madame Bernhardt and 
many other distinguished artists.—Wbitehall Review. 





One of the most successful concerts this season was the one given 
by Mrs. Mackintosh, of Mackintosh, at her house in Hill street, 
last week. The program was a very long one, and included Madame 
Calve, M. Plancon, Miss Macintyre, Kennerley Rumford, Miss 
Ada Crossley, Mr, Hirwen-Jones, Miss Georgina Ganz and Mme 
Clara Butt, The Duchess of Montrose brought her daughters; Lady 
Tweeddale was resplendent in black over pink silk, and wore her 
famous diamond and emerald tiara, stomacher and various orna- 
ments of the same stones; she had a lovely string of pearls round 
her neck, which hung far down and was fastened at the waist by a 
diamond brooch; she was accompanied by Lord Tweeddale and by 
Mr. and Lady Clementina Waring, the latter looking very sweet 
in a trousseau frock, with the front of her dress covered with dia 


mond ornaments. Mrs, Charles Ramsay was a striking figure in 
pink, with a very fine tiara; but everyone was eclipsed by Mrs. 
Baillie, of Dochfour, who was in green satin with an al) round 


crown of magnificent diamonds with large pearl points. Mrs. Brad- 
ley-Martin, who brought Lord and Lady Craven, wore a gorgeous 
dress of pale blue satin with silver embroidery; she had magnificent 
sapphire and diamond ornaments, both on her head and on her 
Lady Baring looked very well, and so did Lady Saltoun. 
The party was chiefly a Scotch one, but there were also many Welsh 
friends present. The stalwart piper at the head of the stairs added 
greatly to the scene, and the only drawback to the most successful 


dress. 


of entertainments was that the hostess herself was unable to appear, 
as she is still suffering from the effects of a severe chill. A tele 
phone was arranged to connect the concert room with Mrs. Mackin 
tosh’s apartments, so that she might enjoy her concert although she 
could not be present.—W orld. 


DUSS CONCERTS. 


the Nicholas Rink last Satur- 
day evening Mrs. Niles, an attractive soprano, made 
her Mrs. Niles has a good voice and 
was very enthusiastically applauded after singing “Dich 


Duss concert at St. 


A" 


first appearance 


Theure Halle,” from “Tannhauser.” As an encore she 
sang Kate Stella Burr’s “Under the Rose,” accompanied 
in this as well as the other number artistically by Miss 
Burr 

Continued big houses are the rule at the concerts. 





Continued Success of an Arens Pupil, 
ISS GRACE L. WEIR, who has been a pupil of 
Mr. Arens for some time (having been entrusted 
to his care by her former teacher, Frank J. Benedict, the 


well known organist), is meeting with pronounced success 
late. Recently she assisted Mr. Cari, the organ vir- 
tuoso, at a recital given at the New Haven Festival. 
Mr. Carl complimented her very enthusiastically, and the 


ol 


verdict of the artist was sustained by the press of New 
The New Haven Evening Register said: 
Weir, the 


Haven. 
Miss 


who is solo soprano at the Fourth Congrega 


tional Church, of Hartford, has a voice of exceptional purity and 
decidedly agreeable quality. She was cordially received yesterday 
and made many friends by her refined and artistic singing. She 


was accompanied with taste and finish by Frank J. Benedict. 

The organ recital at the Church of the Redeemer by the eminent 
William C 
the excellent soprano of the Fourth Congregational Church of Hart 
was certainly the finest event of its kind ever heard in this 
* * * Miss Weir, the soprano, possesses a remarkably fresh 


concert organist, Carl, assisted by Miss Grace L. Weir, 
ford, 
city 
and extremely beautiful voice. Her singing yesterday revealed this 
fact, and the thousand or more auditors who completely filled the 
church were extremely enthusiastic over the same. Her range is 
remarkable, and she sang her low notes with a depth of tone and 
feeling that was inspiring, and then she would soar up to the heights 
with much brilliancy and absolute ease. The reappearance of both 
these artists would be gladly welcomed by many New Haveners, 
and an enthusiastic audience could be assured.—The Journa! and 
Courier. 

Mr. Carl had to divide honors with Miss Weir, the young Hartford 
singer. Her voice was of great range and beautiful quality, and 
next year the committee would do well to give her a more promi- 
nent place on the program. She sang “I Will Extol Thee,” from 
“Elijah,” for her first number, and for her second group, “The 
Journey Is Long,” by Coombs, and “Provencale Sdng,” ‘by Dell’ 
Acqua.—The New Haven Evening Leader. 

Miss Weir is now under contract for a prolonged sea- 
son, with every date taken to the beginning of fall. 
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FREDERIC LAMOND. 

EXT season New York is to enjoy the playing of a 
very distinguished piano virtuoso, Frederic La- 
mond, of Scotland. ‘This artist, like d’Albert, was born 
in Glasgow, and also, like d’Albert, is one of the foremost 
interpreters of Bach, Beethoven and Brahms. Great 
Britain has never given birth to such a brilliant and 
scholarly player as Lamond. He is only thirty-four, being 
born January 28, 1868. His brother David was his first 
teacher. In 1880 he became organist of Laurieston par- 
ish church, and took violin lessons of H. C. Cooper in 
Glasgow; 1882 saw the young musician in Frankfort, xt 
the Raff Conservatorum, where he studied piano with 
Schwarz, composition with Urspruch and violin with 
Heermann. From 1884 to 1885 he enjoyed the good for- 
tune of von Biilow’s instruction, and from 1885 to 1886 he 

was with Liszt at Weimar and Rome. 

rhe fruits of this intense study under such world re- 
nowned masters were soon forthcoming. Lamond made 
a more than successful début at Berlin November 17, 1885, 
and gave concerts later in Vienna, Glasgow and London. 
He made Germany his home, traveling to Russia (1896), 
France (1899), Holland and Belgium, attracting marked 
critical and public attention by his intellectual and bril- 
liant playing. Lamond 1s a von Biilow with the fiery style 
and force of a Rubinstein. He reads Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms sympathetically, and in Liszt and Chopin and the 
newer men he is equally marvelous. A dazzling technic, 
sonorous tone, great power, musical sensibility and ex- 
traordinary memory qualify him as one of our phenome- 
nal modern pianists. And his personality always wins for 
him the suffrages of his audiences. 

He has not been idle in the creative field. There is a 
Symphony in A, composed 1899; an overture, “Aus dem 
Schottischen Hochlinde” (1895); a piano trio; eight piano 
pieces, op. 1; a sonata for ‘cello and piano, op. 2, and 
chamber music and songs. 

A few of Mr. Lamond’s newspaper critiques will furnish 
interesting reading; besides, they will throw light on his 
versatile performances in various countries: 

We frequently felt last night as if a second Beethoven were seated 
at the piano, as if there gazed on us from out the lineaments of 
rhythm and melody a countenance full of infinite pathos and in- 
eflable majesty, as if there spake to us in every tone a mystic 
speech, unique, unknown to mortal ears. It was thoroughly Bee- 
thovenian! We are well aware that when we say this we say a 
great deal. But we cannot say less. Even today, as we write these 
lines we feel ourselves still under the immediate influence of that 
remarkable playing. Every tone of that marvilous music still throbs 
and thrills in our inmost being, as if we had heard it but now. 
And every one of yesterday’s audience will, I believe, be able to 
give the same testimony and declare that the impression they re- 
ceived was extarordinary, fascinating, deeply affecting.—Die Allge- 
meine Zeitung, Munich. 


Frederic Lamond has an entirely characteristic style of render- 
ing. His rendering and execution belong neither to the old school 
nor to the new, neither can be assigned to any one school whatso- 
ever; but it cannot be maintained that Lamond himself calls an- 
other new school into existence. For it is not “school,” but the 
perfection of native powers ennobled by the most careful cultivation 
possible. The artist is master of an enormous, an almost incredible, 
power; but with it all there is never even the least trace of harsh- 
ness. He is a grand master of the craft of tenderest sympathy, of 
sweetest gentleness, but his music has never even the slightest sug 
gestion of weakness. Lamond’s playing is neither tiring nor tedious; 
it is always captivating, always new, always original, always grand. 
It may be called austere, but the peculiar quaintness of this austerity 
is uncommonly attractive. I have never heard Chopin’s “Berceuse” 
executed with such magic beauty—to select only one item from the 
artist’s rich program. He had already let his hands glide slowly 
from the keys when it seemed as if the last notes, as they gently 
died away, were still sounding in the air, and soaring away in melo- 
dious undulations. And, indeed, every part of the performance was 
just as extraordinary. Frequently the impression was given of the 
music of a mighty orchestra rolling on nearer and nearer from afar; 


then that wondrous splendor of orchestral effect would pass away 
and leave only the sound of the piano. What earnestness and dig- 
nity, what playfulness, what piquant exuberance Lamond has not 
only at instant command, but under constant control! He never 
lets any one of his varied moods emerge untimely or last too long. 
And not only so, but he possesses that incredible power of memory 
which appears to be the peculiar prerogative of all absolutely per- 
fect musicians. What a musically sensitive and sympathetic soul 
this artist must have to be able to understand! and enter into the 
spirit of the tone poets, as he does, down to the deepest depths. 
Lamond’s art of execution is unique and solitary. We must neither 
desire to aim at an equal attainment of it, nor, much less, urge 
others to make the attempt, for, in the noblest sense, it is indubi- 
tably his and his alone!—Leipsic Die Neue Zeitschrift fir Musik. 


Mr. Halford has introduced to this city more than one famous 
pianist, and last night he added another to the list—one who 
created a greater sensation, we really believe, than any other pianist 
since Rubinstein’s days. In Frederic Lamond we recognize a vir- 
tuoso of the most pronounced type. His strength must be enormous, 
and he draws from the piano the utmost power of which the instru- 
ment,is capable. Yet his playing is not altogether of the storm and 
stress description; he has a touch capable of the most delicate 
gradations of tone. In the piano concerto of Tschaikowsky—only 
once previously heard here—his virile power was at once manifest. 
The soloist at the outset is given an accompaniment in full chords 
to a theme allotted to the orchestra, and these were delivered with 
a tone that sounded like that of an organ. We know of few things 
more difficult to play than the first and last movements of this con 
certo in B flat minor, but to Mr. Lamond there seemed nothing at 
all out of the way. He “played with” as well as played the piano, 
thus fulfilling Schumann's dictum. The slow movement is very 
charming; it suggests a serenade or even a lullaby, set off by a 
lively episode. The themes of the finale are very striking, and the 
whole concerto is a great work. There is a touch of the bizarre in 
the. working out of the first and third movements, and the scoring 
is very full, and even heavy. The work of the band was good; of 
high excellence in places, though the music could hardly have been 
well known to the performers. Mr. Lamond’s performance was 
most remarkable; it was enthusiastically applauded by the audience, 
who watched it with the closest attention. Later in his solos Mr. 
Lamond gave further évidence of his extraordinary powers. In 
Liszt’s “‘Masaniellc Fantasia,” substituted for the “Venezia e 
Napoli,” Mr. Lamond fairly astonished his listeners. His execu- 
tion was of the transcendental kind, and the effects he produced 
were most remarkable. A storm of applause greeted the pianist at 
the conclusion. He was twice recalled, and some of the audience 
wanted an extra, not thinking probably of what strain had been 
put upon his powers by the performance. He was an organist at 
twelve, and subsequently a pupil of Liszt and Hans von Bilow. 
He has appeared with great success in many cities on the Conti- 
nent, and is the composer of a symphony, an overture and several 
works for his own particular instrument. He achieved a distinct 
triumph in Birmingham, and his wonderful playing will be long 
remembered.—The Birmingham Post. 

It was, indeed, a masterly piano recital which Frederic Lamond 
gave us on Thursday at the Grande Harmonie. The arrival of this 
pianist had been preceded by a great reputation. He is a superb 
pianist, a high souled yet sympathetic nature, free from the least 
trace of affectation; quite frank, quite sincere; an interpreter who 
participates in the genius of those masters whose works he renders. 
Emotion, power, charm, poetry, the very fire of passion, all served 
by a marvellous technic; the very combination of qualities, in fact, 
which Rubinstein himself possessed, but these qualities heighterfed 
by a power of sympathetic comprehension witich comes still nearer 
to our soul, and appeals to us the more as we feel its more con- 
temporaneous quality—such is the impression of himself which this 
pianist has left with us.—La Réforme, Brussels. 





Artistic achievements of such an original and independent stamp 
as Lamond’s have the effect of raising once more the general stand- 
ard. In this way, to name no other, they perform a service to art 
for which they cannot be sufficiently thanked. The acclamation of 
the audience, as in the case of the previous concerts, was spontane- 
ous and enthusiastic to a degree.—Die Miinchener Freie Presse, 
Munich. 





It was an exceptional performance, baffling description, which 
was presented to his hearers. It was a reproduction such as only 
the most mature artist, in virtue of infinite gifts, conscientious 
training and the most severe self criticism could possibly offer. The 
phenomenal memory of a von Biilow is also possessed by Lamond. 
It never deserts him. It is a gift with which Providence has dow 
ered him in view of his artistic career. In the first place, as a con- 
sequence of this, and, secondly, by reason of his gifts of technic 





and ical pre i , the exponent is not only equal but 
superior to his task, and so the hearer is deeply stirred by his per 
formance, and carried away by his passionate feeling. However pre- 
eminently calm a nature Lamond may possess, his exposition of 
these colossal creations is, notwithstanding, profoundly fervid. As 
far as regards tone and tune pure and simple, it stands alone in 
esthetic supremacy, for there is no slightest trace of intentional 
virtuosity. All through the conviction is borne in upon us that an 
elect exponent of Beethoven, a hierophant of true art, is declaring 
its divine message of mystery. He who expresses his confession of 
faith so sincerely and without ulterior intention is a true acolyte 
of the Muse ‘that blesses mankind. In the case of Lamond there 
is mo trace observable of a mere performing on the piano. The 
plastic exposition of the work of art is his ideal.—Das Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt, Hamburg. 





But the Sonata in C minor, op. 111, was also rendered with virile 
earnestness and high souled sublimity. No less did the Sonata in A 
major hold my attention riveted. The second part of the fugal 
theme (in inversion) was a musical gem. 

Yet where should I stop if I went into details? Let me rather 
gratefully acknowledge that the audience, after the “Appassionata,” 
came completely under the spell of Beethoven, and presented an 
ovation to his interpreter, the great artist Lamond, such as only on 
the rarest occasions falls to the lot of a pianist. In doing so the 
audience gave a striking proof of their artistic feeling and good 
judgment. 

What we have most to admire in Lamond is his simplicity, his 
unaffectedness, his earnestness, but, above all, his thorough musical 
feeling, his self denying devotion to Beethoven. Of course, as re 
gards technic, he is in a position to overcome the greatest diffi 
culties. That is a thing which he has in common with many. But 
who can, as he can, with the slightest shades of modulation, and 
without destroying the unity of the movement, achieve a total effect 
so charming and captivating, that not only is our attention kept 
closely riveted all along to the very last notes, but throughout is 
led on and on to a perfect climax?—Het Weekblad de Amster- 
dammer. 








A MUSICAL RESEMBLANCE. 
44 HAMILTON GARDENS, '] 
ST, JOHN’S WooD, LONDON, N. W.{§ 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
AS anyone compared the introductory theme of Bee- 
thoven’s “Sonata Pathétique” with that of Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Symphonie Pathétique”? If so, he cannot have 
failed to observe that there is a slight resemblance between 
the two subjects: 


BFecMmven. Srhaitowohy. 














I doubt whether Tschaikowsky had any idea that he 
was copying from Beethoven, for there is just that little 
alteration in the Russian composer’s theme which seems 
to point to an unconscious imitation. At any rate it ‘s 
rather a curious coincidence that these two composers 
should each have entitled one of their best known works 
“Pathétique,’ and hit upon a similar theme as the opening 
subject, and one which, by the way, cannot by any stretc! 
of imagination be called particularly remarkable or striking 

ALGERNON ASHTON 


MANAGER WANTED.—I need a manager who can 
place me in a limited number of concerts or ora- 
torios; with musical clubs or societies, or in classical cun- 
certs as they may take place, I am willing to do some ad- 
vertising to aid the business part of the proposition, but I 
am not willing to pay any money to a manager unless he 
renders actual service, which I will pay for when it is 
rendered, just as I would pay for a dress when it is de- 
livered or for a volume of Brahms’ songs when I receive 
them or buy them. Address “Regina,” care of this paper. 
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TOUR NOW BOOKING. 





LOUDON G. CH ARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York, 


HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE 
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de L:.USSAN 


For a Trans-Continental Tour in Recital, beginning November. 
SELECTIONS FROM HER FAMOUS OPERA ROLES'A PROMINENT FEATURE, 





om H AIMILIN 


KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO. 


For Terms and Dates address 


Fine Arts Building, Chicago, 
Or PRINCIPAL EASTERN MANAGERS. 


’ Tenor BUREAU OF FINE ARTS, 
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ERSKINE 


POKTER 


NINE YEARS OF AGE, 


SOPRANO. 
CHURCH—CONCERT—MUSICALES. 


Repertoire of 125 Songs, both sacred 
and secular. 


For Terms, &c., address 


Mrs. DAVID PORTER, 
Tad St. and 24 Ave., Breokiya, N.Y 
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Brancuarp Art BuiLpine, 
Los Ancexes, Cal., July 20, 1902. 
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HE musical attractions at the Long Beach Chau- 
tauqua Assembly this year were under the man- 
agement of Blanchard & Venter, with Fred A. 

Bacon as music director. The assembly extends from July 

14 to the 25th. The number of musical attractions are 

numerous, and of more or less excellence, as the partici- 

include, among cth- 


pants in the concerts and “preludes 
ers, some of our best known talent. 

The opening concert was given by the Euterpean Quar- 
tet (Messrs. J. P. Dupuy, F. E. Ney, L. Zinnamon and F. 
W. Wallace), and the Aerial Quartet (the Misses Elenor 
Goodman, Harriet Longstreet, Jane Bryant and Estelle 
Heardt). 

Among the better known local musicians participating in 
the different musical affairs will be Mme. Genevra John- 
stone Bishop, Miss Anna Virginia Metcalf, Miss Sibyl 
Conklin, Miss Eleanor Goodman, Charles A. Bowes, Wil 
liam James Chick and Joseph Dupuy, vocalists; J. Clar 
ence Cook, violinist; Mrs. Cooke-Haskins, harpist, and 
Miss De Vere, Miss Blanche Williams and Miss Chase, pian 
ists. July 19 an orchestral concert was given by William 
Meade and his Congregational Orchestra, the leading ama- 
teur organization in Southern California. Madame Bishop 
and William James Chick were the soloists. 

At the closing concert a choral concert will be given by 
the festival chorus of 300 voices. The Woman’s Orchestra, 
Harley Hamilton, director, and soloists will assist. The 
Y. M. C. A. Glee Club and Master Pasquale de Nubila 
will also be attractions at the assembly. The latter, a 
young violinist of eleven, attracted managers Blanchard 
& Venter by his playing, which is said to be of extraor- 
dinary character for one of his years. Master de Nubila 
is one of a round dozen children of Italian parents, and 
is one of the most promising pupils of J. Bond Francisco, 
a teacher whose work is well stamped in the excellence of 


numerous professional violinists who have been trained 
under his guidance. 
Se = 

Miss Blanche Rogers prepared a very entertaining pro- 
gram for the closing meeting of the year of the Monday 
Musical Club, which was held at her home Monday even 
ing, June 23. The forerunners of our modern music fur- 
nished interesting musical material, and Miss Rogers is 
deserving of much credit for the perseverance and good 
judgment displayed in the accomplishment of her purpose, 
which meant the bringing forth from the almost forgotten 
past of examples of the art in “ye olden days,” examples 
most delightful to the ear, as well as being of historic in- 
terest. The various vocal, choral and instrumental num- 
bers were all most acceptably rendered by the participants 
in the program, who included much of the best professional 
talent of Los Angeles. 
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Alfred Butler, the accomplished young organist of the 
First Methodist Church, has given up his professional work 
indefinitely on account of ill health, and his post has been 
taken by Walter Handel Thorley, of London, England. 
Mr. Thorley is an artist of recognized ability in his own 
country, and the large fine instrument at the Hill street 
edifice will give the performer worthy support. 
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Mrs. Minnie Hance Owens, formerly contralto at the 
Brick Church, New York, and for the past two years of 
the choir of the Church of the Unity, of this city, will 
leave for the East next fall, where she will reside. Mrs. 
Owens’ beautiful voice, artistic attainments and charming 
personality will make her absence a matter of much regret 
here, and a decided acquisition to the community where she 
will make her home 

eS = 

Mme. Johnstone Bishop, who has been a prominent fig 
ure in the musical life of Los Angeles during the past 
few years, has accepted Eastern engagements for the com- 


She will reside in Washington, D. C. 
=S- = 


Louis Angeloty, a former violin pupil of J. Bond Fran 
at work in Brussels, studying with César 


ing year. 


cisco, is hard 


Thomson 





CARL TO MAKE A WESTERN TOUR. 


ILLIAM C. CARL, the organist of the “Old First” 
Church and director of the Guilmant Organ School, 

has been obliged to abandon his European trip on account 
of several important professional engagements. This week 
he will leave New York. for a tour through the Great 
lakes, He will spend some time at Mackinac Island, and 
then continue his travels on through the beautiful Ye!- 
Mr. Carl has been in Saratoga since the 
l, and on his return to the city 


lowstone Park. 
season closed at his schoo 
looked the picture of heaith. 

As New York’s famous organist had received numerous 
requests for recitals from London and Paris, he seemed re- 
luctant about changing his plans, but negotiations for Sep- 
tember engagements in the United States finally induced 
Mr. Carl not to go abroad this summer. 





THE MASCAGNI TOUR. 


UBREY MITTENTHAL, of the firm of Mittenthal 

& Kronberg, returned from Italy Sunday on the 

St. Louis. He brought with him the contracts under 
which Pietro Mascagni, the famous Italian composer, is 
to come to this country in October for a series of pro- 
ductions of his own It took six weeks of con- 
stant negotiation before the noted musician could be in- 
duced to affix his name to the agreement. Probably never 
before was such difficulty encountered when managers 


operas, 


were willing to pay almost any price to secure his 
services. He promised no less than four times to sign, 
but on three occasions made new demands at the last 


moment. When Mr. Mittenthal was almost in despair the 
musician wrote his name 

Mr. Mittenthal announces that besides “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” “Iris” and “L’Amico Fritz,” the Mascagni com- 
pany will produce here his successful and well known 
opera, “Ratcliffe,” which, though very popular in Italy, 
America. The engagement will 
House on Wednesday 


After four performances and one 


has never been heard in 
begin in the Metropolitan Opera 
evening, October 8 
concert there, the company will go on a tour extending 
across the Continent and covering a period of fifteen 
weeks 

“This tour will be the 
engagement, considering the number of works given, ever 
in America,” said Mr. Mittenthal yesterday 
“Mascagni receive the largest salary ever given a 
conductor, $8,000 per week. Before the curtain can go up 
at the Metropolitan Mittenthal & Kronberg will have ex- 
pended $125,000. 

“Mascagni declares his operas have never been given 
And he insists upon having 
absolute control of the productions. That is one reason 
I had so much trouble in getting him to sign. He in- 
sisted that he have the engaging of every singer and of 
every player in the orchestra. The representation here 
will all be made under his direct supervision. He recog 
nizes his fame is at stake and will guard its integrity care- 
He will pick the singers and instrumentalists from 
Every bit of the 


most expensive Italian opera 
undertaken 


will 


properly outside of Italy 


fully. 
among the greatest musicians in Italy 
scenery and all the costumes for the four operas will be 
designed and constructed in Italy under his immediate 
eye. The only concession he would make was that the 
chorus should be selected over here. Mr. Kronberg will 
begin selecting this at once, and it will be rehearsed for 
six weeks before Mascagni and the principals arrive. They 
will come about October 1 to give the composer chance 
for a week of ensemble rehearsals at the Metropolitan 
“The managers of the Pesaro Lyceum, the famous mu- 
school at Rossini’s home, of which Mascagni is direc- 
tor, came near blocking our deal. They refused posi 
tively to give him leave of absence. He did not want to 
throw up this post, one of the finest in Italy, but he finally 


sic 


decided to do so.” 


Regensburg is to hold a meeting of guitar players iv 
Do the ends really justify the means? 
eS = 
Catulle Mendes is preparing a French version of Pader- 
ewski’s “Manru” for a Parisian production 


September. 








RAFAEL 


Address: Letter Box 
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38, NORTH TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 





THE SCIENCE OF THE ART OF SINGING ” 


Revised, Enlarged and Combined Second Edition of 


““TOCATL ART,’ by Anna Lankow. 


Price, $3.50. On sale at BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 11 East 16th St.; 
New York, and all Music Stores. 
The Lankow Studios, at 890 Park Avenue, New York City, are 
closed from June 1 until October 1, when lady pupils will be 
received for instruction by Madame Lankow’s assistants, Mrs. 
ennie K. Gordon and Miss Mary N. Berry, and gentlemen pupils by 
r. Sylvester T. Ritter. 
Madame Lankow is going abroad to place several finished 
pupils She returns and resumes her work on November 1. 
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Sf oprano—Concert and Oratorio 
Personal Address: 


634 Eleventh Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Telephone, 57B South Brooklyn. 


Under Management REMINGTON SQUIRE, 12 East Twenty-fourth Street, New York. 





Concert Direction 


W. ADLINGTON, 


22 Old Burlington Street, 
SOLE AGENT FOR LONDON, ENGLAND, 


I. J. PADEREWSKI 


And ether eminent Artists, 
Vecal and Instrumentel. 


TOURS and CONCERTS ARRANGED. 





ARTHUR VAN EWEYK 


AMERICAN BARITonzxs. 
(Leipsic Gewandhaus, Berlin Philharmonic, Sing- 
akademie, Bremen Philharmonic, Etc.) 


IN AMERICA: Address BERLIN, W, 
October, Nevember and December 1902. Pallas Strasse 16. 


EDNA GOCKEL, Pianist. 








ANGELA 


ANDERSON 


PIANIST. 


LONDON, 1901-1902. 








For terms, ete., address 
W. ADLINGTON, 
22 OLD BURLINGTON ST. 
LONDON. 











Address, Birmingham, Ala. 
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DRESDEN, FRANKLINSTRASSE 20, 
July 10, 1902. t 
UBEZAHL,” a fairy tale opera in three acts by 

Alfred Stelzner, had its initial performance in 

the court opera house recently. The rep- 
resentation was a success, which is due to the efforts of the 
stage manager, Mr. Moris, who mounted the work admir- 
ably; the corps de ballet under Herr Berger’s guidance, 
the soloists and to the orchestra under the leadership of 
von Schuch, who though mentioned last was first in our 
appreciation, and who, as usual, carried off the laurels. 
Equal praise cannot be spent on the opera itself. 

Dr. Alfred Stelzner is a local composer. “Riibezahl” 
is said to be Stelzner’s first operatic attempt, the fact being 
plainly illustrated by his work, for it is full of stage effect 
inexperiences, such as are characteristic of a first effort. 
As for the plot, it is an odd mixture of would be fairy 
tale mood, of burlesque situation, of unconvincing humor 
and of romantic love scenes, the latter being the best among 
the rich display of impossibilities, such as are revealed in 





the book, which is very weak. 

The musical part impressed me after only one hearing 
as a good (compilatory) work of serious artistic inten- 
tions, altogether a respectable proof of the composer’s 
talent, though heavy in design and void of impulse and in- 
spiration. Stelzner, like many of his confreres, apparently 
lacks the call—not as an absolute musician, but as a mu- 
sical dramatist. Parts of his (one cannot call it creation), 
but laborious work turned out beautifully, such as the love 
duets and the ballet music, which are musically convincing. 
Otherwise his opera, despite its merits, lacks stage effect, 
which makes it seem endlessly long and _ uninteresting. 
Originally it was longer, but von Schuch, I understand, 
used his red pencil vigorously, striking two acts from the 
score. The remaining “three acts and seven pictures” were 
what we heard and saw. 

Illustrating the omnipotence of true love the spiritual 
content is Wagnerian in design. It forms the keynote of 
the author’s lofty intentions, which he, alas! did not suc- 
ceed in carrying out as beautifully as they evidently were 
conceived. A depressing illustration on human “Wollen 
und Kénnen,” for good will alone does not signify capac- 
ity. 

“Riibezahl,” impersonated by Scheidemantel in a model 
fashion, is a “Berggeist,” a fairy tale figure. He, in order 
to obtain eternal beauty for his old and ugly wife, Frau 
Holle, is eagerly looking out for a loving pair who were 
true to each other, for only by means of a kiss from the 
lips of such a couple Riibezahl’s “scheusaliges Weib” (hor- 
rid wife) can be released from her ugliness and old age. 
Such true love is found at last in the shape of Swanhild 
and Gangolf, and the kiss business over, Frau Holle, Riibe- 
zahl’s spouse, regains youth and bewitching beauty. Fr. v. 
Chavanne sang the role satisfactorily, but as for her great 
beauty—well, de gustibus non est disputandum. Herr 
Rtibezahl, however, apparently found favor both with her 
face and her strong matronly charms, for he looked very 
pleased with the change, whereupon the curtain fell over 
Stelzner’s opera, which perhaps will be produced once or 
twice more, and then it will glide down the stream of 
oblivion. 

A storm of applause, raised by his friends, set in at the 
close. calling the composer and the soloists before the 
footlights several times. The Dresden critics, recognizing 








Herr Stelzner’s talent, deplore the premature appearance 
of his opusculum. It was gloriously reproduced, the cast 
excellent. Fraulein Krull, Swanhild, looked a picture and 
sang well; so did her partner, Jager, who owns a good 
voice. All the minor roles were in good hands. 

“Hamlet,” by Ambroise Thomas, was revived some time 
ago in order to give a young débutante, Fri. Alice 
Schenker, an opportunity to appear on the “boards that 
signify the world” for the first time. Fraulein Schenker 
is a Dresden child who began her studies with Natalie 
Haenisch, to continue them later on_in the Royal Con- 
servatory, where she became a special pupil of Aglaja Or- 
geni, whose is the merit now of having put the finishing 
touch to her artistic education. Fraulein Schenker’s voice 
is a mellow soprano of warm timbre, displaying inward 
sentiment, soul .and individuality. The opera otherwise is 
antiquated, Perron did his best to make something of the 
title part. Herr Hagen conducted. The young débutante 
was friendly received. 

On another occasion Frau Reuss-Belce’s guesting ap- 
pearance here as Isolde was commented upon. She is 
a great artist, whose broadly conceived impersonation of 
Briinnhilde from last year is still in my memory. The cast 
was the usual one. 

The unveiling of the Liszt monument at Weimar was 
noticed here by a musicale arranged by Bertrand Roth in 
his private “musik salon,” where he, according to a 
communication to the Guide, in company with Edward 
Reuss, performed some seldom heard Liszt compositions, 
among others the “Concerto Pathétique,” for two pianos, 
in which he and Herr Reuss paid their joint tribute to 
the master’s memory. 

From a note which reached me today I see that Mr. 
Burmeister will spend his vacations in or near Dresden, 
where he will be busy upon a new composition. His 
generous contribution to the Liszt monument fund has 
been referred to on a previous occasion. 

Carl Burrian, an exquisite tenor singer from Budapest, 
gave some guesting performances here, crowned with 
such sensational success that he, according to report, was 
engaged by the Royal Opera direction at once. This 
is good news, for he is the right man to fill a first 
position at the opera. He has temperament, stage pres- 
ence and both vocal and histrionic ability, He is very 
welcome, 

Franz Naval, the Viennese tenor, has sung here occa- 
sionally as Faust in Gounod’s opera. Such mellowness 
and tonal charm as his voice is possessed of are very rarely 
met with. Otherwise criticism on his reading of the 
part would be sacly out of place, for he—as reported and 
as I regret to say—only rose from a sick bed to fill his 
engagement on the cccasion, after which he was taken 
back again to the hospital. Margarethe’s role was given 
by Valentine Grub, of Breslau. 

Dora Erl, a daughter of the Dresden artist, gave some 
successful performances at the Residenz Theater. 

The news about Mr. Huneker’s intended publication cf 
his Liszt biography has been greeted with acclamation by 
many Dresden dailies. The first one here to read it will 
be the writer of these lines, 

The sad news of the death of His Majesty King Albert 
of Saxony at Sibyllenort—one of his castles—reached 
Dresden during the performance of “The Meistersinger” 
in the opera house—in the middle of Hans Sachs’ mono- 
logue ‘“Wahn, Wahn!”—when everything stopped short. 
The moment was overwhelming. The royal-theatres now 
remain closed until August 8, and the season is actually 
dead. 

Before closing this letter I ask the privilege of returning 
my sincere thanks to the American families and to all the 
Dresden artists, singers, pianists, violinists ‘and composers 
who during the past season have given me renewed proois 
of their kind feelings. Only lately—this being the time 
of garden parties and outings—some specially agreeable 
hours were spert in the homes of two famous Dresden 
song composers—the one occasion with Prof. Reinhold 
Becker and his wife, in their cozy summer house at 
Blasewitz; the other—an afternoon party—at the ,country 
residence of Frau Dr. Hartmann (née Baronne de Kirch- 
mann) and her husband, Ludwig Hartmann, in Sébrigen, 
a remote little village of dreamlike, rural beauty and 


fairy tale charm, overlooking the Elbe, with the charac- 
teristic, well known shape of a Saxon woodland scenery in 
the background. ‘There, in the stylish little house, sur- 
rounded by a garden and some adjoining old picturesque 
barns, where tea was taken during a shower, quite a large 
gatherings of artists, composers, journalists and members 
of the Dresden society had assembled to enjoy the kind 
hospitality of the host and the hostess, both of them in the 
most amiable fashion entertaining their guests until the 
last boat stopped, reminding us of the fact that we had to 
return home, back again to our daily tramp in dear old 
Dresden. A. INGMAN. 








MADAME DEVINE REPLIES TO HER CRITICS. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 


OUR issue of July 2 contains two communications 
commenting upon two articles I recently published 
in your paper. I must ask you to grant me space for a short 
reply. My two critics are Warren Davenport and Charles 
Lunn. Mr. Davenport from time to time appears before the 
readers of THe Musicat Courter condemning everything 
and everybody right and left; but I have also noticed that 
he seldom creates any opposition. His criticism would re- 
main in this instance unanswered were it not for a mis- 
leading statement. It seems strange that a man of Mr. 
Davenport’s position should be ignorant of the fact that 
neither Gerster nor Scalchi was ever a pupil of Lamperti. 
Gerster, it is a well known fact, was a Marchesi product 
(see page 214 in Volume II of Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians), while Scalchi, I believe, was taught by 
Vannucini, of Florence. 

As far as Campanini is concerned, Lamperti made him 
the greatest tenor of his day, and everyone knows that his 
final ruin was brought about by the excessive use of 
stimulants and unreasonable abuse of his voice. I chal- 
lenge Mr. Davenport or anyone else to lay a single genuine 
case of voice failure at the door of Lamperti the elder. 

Sembrich was a pupil for many years of the younger 
Lamperti, to whom she undoubtedly owes much; but she 
studied later under Francesco, and in various interviews 
she has distinctly stated that she gives the latter the credit 
for her success. Be that as it may, at her best Sembrich 
exemplifies the method of voice use as taught by the elder 
Lamperti. 

There is no use arguing that point here for Mr. Daven- 
port does not hold the universally accepted opinion re- 
garding Sembrich’s vocal art. He has a standard of ex- 
cellence all his own. Any discussion with him concern- 
ing the merits of the Lamperti system would be useless 
Some peculiar idiosyncrasy of taste places him in an iso- 
lated position in vocal matters, and as the saying goes 
“de gustibus non est disputandum.” 

Mr. Davenport requests me to mention some Lamperti 
pupils who have appeared in this country. Besides Cam 
panini and Sembrich I may mention Madame de La 
Grange, the Van Zandts, mother and daughter, and Mme. 
Emma Albani. And I append a list of Lamperti pupils, 
taken from Grove’s Dictionary (page 89, Volume II): 
Jeanne Sophie Lowe, Cruvelli, Grua, Brambilla, Hayes, 
Artét, La Tiberini, La Grange, Angelica Moro, Paganini, 
Galli, Risarelli, Angeleri, Peralta, Albani, Stoltz, Wald- 
mann, Aldighieri, Campanini, Vialletti, Derevis, Mariani, 
Palermi, Everardi and Shakespeare. 

Mr. Lunn’s criticism refers to my article on the “At- 
tack of Tone,” published in THe Musicat Courrer April 
9, 1902. As long as Mr. Lunn deigned to notice my ar- 
ticle at all he might have been a little more explicit in 
expressing his opinion. He says: “First, I have the 
uttermost contempt for Lamperti.” Even from the pen of 
such an eminent man as Charles Lunn such a statement is 
no argument, carries no weight; and will not do any 
material injury to the fame of Francesco Lamperti. “Sec 
ond,” Mr. Lunn says, “there is internal evidence in her 
writing that she is approximating truth, although some of 
her statements are very wild.‘” Until Mr. Lunn goes into 
further detail and proves some of my statements “very 
wild” I will not worry about them. I will take comfort 
meanwhile in the fact that even my adversary admits that I 
am somewhere near right. None of us can do much bet- 
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ter than that. Third: Mr. Lunn quotes from my 
classification of attacks: 

“2. A biast of air may force apart the tensed vocal 
bands and the tone starts with an audible click. 

“3. The tension of the vocal cords and the width of the 
glottis are gently adjusted before expiration begins, and 
the tone commences softly.” Mr. Lunn says that he gleans 
from the context that “No. 2 is No. 3 in extreme, and if 
one is condemned the other should be.” 

Granting for the sake of argument that No. 2 is No. 3 
in extreme would it necessarily follow that if the one is 
condemned the other should be also? I think not. A lit- 
tle exercise or a little medicine may be highly beneficial, 
while a larger amount may have an opposite effect. 

I infer from the above comment and the concluding para- 
graph of his criticism that I have not defined the stroke 
of the glottis to the satisfaction of Mr. Lunn. It matters 
little just what the exact nature of the processes involved 
in its execution is; we are chiefly concerned with effects, 
and not so much with their causes. I care not whether 
the vocal bands jump up or down, as long as the resulting 
tone is right, and as long as I am not doing violence to 
the vocal organs. Supposing that No. 3 is precisely the 
same as No. 2, being as Mr. Lunn says its extreme, it 
does not alter the fact that the one, the soft attack, is the 
safe and conservative course (at least) while the other, 
the stroke of the glottis, is the harsh and violent one. 

It is considered good strategy in warfare when you have 
two or more opponents to sow the seeds of strife among 
them. I will avail myself of such an opportunity in this 
instance. I will ask Mr. Davenport to take the case of 
Gerster to Mr. Lunn for explanation. Gerster was doubt- 
less a victim of the vicious stroke of the glottis, in be 
half of which Mr. Lunn has taken issue with me 

Lena Dorta Devine, 
sad Fifth Avenue. 


Miss hiieons MacKenzie at Ocean Grove. 


HE gifted and accomplished soprano Miss MacKenzie, 
who during the last season has won many pro- 
nounced successes both as soloist and in her song recitals, 
has had her time’ even occupied late into the summer. 
Among her most recent engagements was one with the 
Rutgers College Glee Club at New Brunswick, N. J.; 
with State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, Pa., where 
she was the feature of this institution commencement exer- 
cises, and another July 12 at Ocean Grove, N. J., where 
she was soloist in a concert arranged by Professor Mor- 
gan at the Auditorium, where she scored a remarkable suc- 
cess, partaking almost of an ovation. On July 27 she sings 
with Kaltenborn’s Orchestra, this city. Wherever Miss 
MacKenzie has been heard she has invariably created the 
most favorable impression. Those who have followed her 
career during the last two or three years have noted with 
pleasure that with this young artist there was no standing 
still in her art after a few successes, but on the other hand 
a steady progress for the very highest ideal in her art, a 
constant broadening. For next season’s work she has 
prepared six recital programs besides her and 
operatic repertory, which is very large. 


one 


oratorio 





Amy Robie in Paris 
A MY ROBIE, the violinist, is now in Paris, where she 
will spend the summer in study, returning to New 
York early in October. On the steamship Ryndam, ‘n 
June, she assisted, with other artists, at a successful con- 
cert in aid of the Lifeboat Fund and Sailors’ Home. 
Miss Robie’s address in Paris is 7 Avenue Trocadéro. 








Someone writes in protest that it is not at all a novelty 
ts produce Liszt’s “Holy Elizabeth” legend with scenic 
trimmings, it having been done early and often before 
this. 

eS & 

A Dr. Trotter, of 22 Princess street, London, W., of- 
fers a prize of £20 for the best sextet—flute, horn, clarinet, 
bassoon, oboe and piano. Manuscripts must be sent in 
by January 17, 1903. 


THE INDIANA CHAUTAUQUA. 


Winona Assembly. 
Wiwowa Lax, Ind., 
HIS, the eighth year of the Winona (Ind.) Chautau- 
qua, bids fair to rival her sister Chautauqua in the 
East. The musical department is headed by Prof. W. S 
Sterling, dean of the Cincinnati College of Music, who is 
giving instruction in voice and pipe organ. E. A. Yohn, 
the well known oratorio baritone, will assist in voice, and 
will appear several times in recital during the season. 
The violin department is proud to announce Prof. Rich- 
ard Schliewen, alsc of the Cincinnati College of Music, 
and soloist for the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 
Signor Romeo Gorno, the popular piano virtuoso, 
charge of the piano school, but was suddenly called to 
Italy, owing to the critical condition of his father’s health 
We deplore very much his absence, but his vacancy will 
be ably filled by Miss Adele Westfield, who belongs to 
the same school as Signor Gorno, and exhibits the same 
marked qualities of technic 
This week was a brilliant beginning for the artistic 
things in store for lovers of classics in a musical way 
Miss Mabelle Crawford, contralto, of Chicago, gave a de- 
lightful song recital Tuesday p. m., assisted by Professor 
Schliewen, with Miss Westfield at the 
Che following program was given: 


July 11, 1902. 


had 


violin, piano, 


Andante, Allegro, for violin and piano Schumann 


Songs 
Village Noon 
In Blossom 


Goring Thomas 


Time Needham 


The Butterfly.... Johnson 
What the Chimney Sang. Griswold 
Aria, O Love, of Thy Might, from Samson and Delila.Saint-Saéns 
Slumber Boat Song -Mrs. Gaynor 
Ich bin dein.. ‘ Meyer-Helmund 
Dear, When I Gaze........ . Rogers 
As I Roam the Woods. Max Stange 
Roses in June...... ; -German 
Romanza from Faust .Gounod 


seventeenth century 


Come, Lassies and Laddies Old Eng! may 
Violin solo, Romanza....... Wieniawski 
Songs— 
Aria, He Shall Feed His Flock, from Messiah Handel 
My Lover is a Weaver Hildock 
Three Roses Red 
Hawley 


Daisies 


Pensée d’Automne Massenet 


Many good things might be said regarding the young 
woman’s artistic temperament, pleasing address and per 
sonal charm: but the best is—she has a voice, full, warm, 


a good range and an excellent 


she 


sympathetic and vibrant, 
method. Her versatility is remarkable being equally at 
home in her oratorio and ballad work 

She goes to the New York Chautauqua for a three weeks’ 
in the near future. 

Prof. Mrs. Hugh McGibeny gave a very interesting 
musical recital Wednesday and Thursday afternoons 
Mrs. McGibeny is charming and unique in her monologues, 


in which she accompanies herself at Professor 


engagement 
and 
on 
the piano 


McGibeny is very pleasing in his violin work. He sings 


Saturday night the faculty, including W. S. Sterling 
organ; E. A. Yohn, baritone; Adele Westfield, piano, and 
Richard Schliewen, violin, will give a recital, which is 


being talked of with great interest. The band and orchestra 
under the efficient direction of Professor Guyton are doing 
very nicely. The orchestra plays each evening in the audi 
torium from 7:30 to 8 o’clock, and the 
hour concerts in open air from 2 to 2:30 every p. m 

These various musical attractions, plus the ensemble 
solo work of the jubilant birds, make a paradise of Winona 
with ‘many beautiful Eves roaming at will. 


band gives half 


and 


Jury 18, 1902 
Some to the church repair, 
Not for the doctrines, but the music there 
This little couplet might be somewhat changed, supply- 


ing Winona for church and still retain its original mean 
ing, for surely music is one of the drawing cards of this 
paradise. 

True, there are many other reasons why people from 
nearly every State in the Union are here, viz., the excel- 
lent pedagogical school, the biological station, the 
with the excellent batt hing, Sones and 


exquisite 


beauty of the lake, 














DUSSsS 


Daily New 
storm.’ 


—Evening Sun 





AND HIS 
REMARKABLE 
ALL SUMMER AT 
“The St. Nicholas,” “22” 


Gwent by arctic breezes. Cooler’n th’ seaside. 


“ Led his forces with eathusinem ‘et energy.” 
os Brought the whole audience to its feet.”— 
"The “Battle of Manilla’ took the house by 
* Nothing wi will stop his metropolitan progress.” 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager Duss and his 





BAND 





Twenty degrees cooler 


an the atmosphere of the city. A positive guarantee to this effect. 
First and only successful public-place cooling apparatus. 
“Gauged with such nicety that one might be ‘* oe Rene of the band is exceilent.”— 
eer ere en rae qrobenwe had been com- Telegr 
ined wit ie band.” ‘erald. “ oe 
“ A treat, nothing but harmony.” nglowrnel 4 A well balanced, intelligent organization. 
““ Encore after encore.” — 7elegra America. 


“ Popular features galore.” — World. 

“ The main floor and boxes were filled early.” 
Tribune. 

“ Basy to see that he has been brought up in a 
musical atmosphere.” — Post. 

“A musician of serious bent ; 
Mail and Express. 


Band and Lessee of “ The St. Nicholas.” 


has humor too.’’— 








the medicinal waters issuing from a dozen 
springs, and the most delightful breezes that ever wooed a 


fishing it affords ; 


rosy cheek. 

But with all music, as it exists in its various forms, is 
the culmination of attraction 

The band and orchestra, now in charge of Mr. Beckcr, 
of Indianapolis, are doing much better work. He has had 
men undergo hard rehearsals and has succeeded in 
pulling the instruments together. 
attack, which was marked with great hesitancy at 
first, now shows confidence, and the brass, woodwind and 
basses all fall in with the concertmeister. Their open air 
concerts in the afternoons always afford much pleasure to 


the 


ine 


the cottagers, while their evening programs, previous to 
the lecture in the auditorium, prove a big drawing card 
The sight singing class, under the direction of W. A 


Welgamond is well attended, and much enthusiasm is ex- 
of this genial gentleman. The chorus 
and meets in the auditorium daily 
Sterling, the director, has chosen 
for the principal work, which 

orchestra, and 
The soloists 
The soprano 
Gib 
has 


hibited on the part 
was organized Tuesday, 
at 40’clock p.m. W.S 
“Athalie” 


by chorus, 


Mendelssohn's 


will be given piano organ 


the 
have been chosen with 


as one of heavier ensemble numbers 
great discrimination 


and baritone parts have been assigned to Katharine 
bons and E. A. Jahn, of ( 
been secured 

The school of music has enrolled a large number of 


incinnati. As yet no 


pupils, including violin, piano, organ and voice. There 
are just 100 hundred voice lessons and about sixty organ 
lessons given weekly, and the teachers of violin and 


piano are quite occupied during the long days 

faculty was well attended and 
enthusiastically The program the 
names of Handel and his gigantic contemporary Bach, 


The concert given by the 


received presented 


and our more recent musical Shakespeare—Wagner, be- 
sides a list of other good mediocre writers. The program 
in full was: 
Organ, Coronation Mar« Svendsen 
Violin. Air on G String Rach 
Wit rgan a nime 
Voi Aria, Why Do the Natior (from M Hande 
Piar Tw Songs. Chopin- Liszt 
Organ 
Vox Angelica Dubois 
Tanzweisg . Meyer ITelmund 
Violin, Sonata, Il Trillo de Diavolo lartin 
Voice 
Thy Eyes So Blue Lassen 
With violin obligat 
Israfel . King 
Pian Polish Dance... Scharwenka 
Voice, Romanza, O Thou Sublime, Sweet Evening Star (fr 
Tannhféuser) Wagner 
With piano and organ accompaniment and violin obligat 
W. S. Sterling did wonders on the small organ, and in 
his first number, so clean cut and rhythmical was 


everybody «unconsciously kept time with their feet 

Richard Schliewen played the Bach Air in a most ex 
manner, His violin is one of thé richest toned in 
struments I have heard, hands of a man 
who knows well how to coax out its fullest tones 
He is quite a contrast to the so called fiddler 

One of the most promising singers in America is E. O 
Jahn Gifted with a big, 
physique and a sensitive musical temperament, he has un 
dergone a thorough preparation, and has a well placed 


quisite 
and it is in the 
biggest 


sombre voice, a_ splendid 


voice, which too many young singers unfortunately have 
not. He sang “The Messiah” aria in a most dignified, 
flowing manner, worthy the comment of any serious mu- 
sician 


piano, hav 
and is an accompanist all 


mistress of the 


Miss Westfield seems to be 
ing a big technic, plenty of fire, 
in all satisfactory 

The 
kn 
Leon Vincent, 


of the last week have been such well 
persons as Dr. W. Robertson, F. R. Roberson 
Dr. McArthur and Katharine Eggleston, 
is not only a most charming and beauti- 


lecturers 


wn 


who, 
ful young woman, but is a masterly interpreter of current 


by the way 


and classic literature. She gives some of her own prose 


and poems occasionally, but as a general rule very mod- 


Our best magazines have printed her 
Joun C Dicks KSON. 


Mrs. HELEN TRUST 


SOPRANO. 


Vocal Recitals in English, French, Italian. 


33 Grove End Road, 
St. John’s Wood. London. England. 


estly omits them 


works 








CONCERT DIRECTION 


‘ROBERT STRAKOSCH 


56 Rue La Bruyere, PARIS. 
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“IMPERIAL EDWARD.” 


KING EDWARD’S LETTER TO SOUSA. 


EREWITH is_repro- 
duced the letter cor- 
veying the thanks of King 
Edward VII to John Philip 
Sousa for the beautiful il- 
luminated copy of “Imperial 
Edward,” the march which 
the “March King” wrote ex- 
pressly for and dedicated by 
special permission to the 
British monarch. This copy 
was to have been presented 
to His Majesty in person by 
Col. George Frederic Hin- 
ton, who made the journey 
to London as representative of the composer, but the plan 
was not carried out owing to the illness of the King. On 
Saturday, June 21, Sir Dighton Probyn wrote: 





“T am commanded by His Majesty to express his re- 
grets that he is unable to give Colonel Hinton an au- 
dience.” 

At the King’s request the march was forwarded to him 
through Sir Dighton Probyn, and the letter of acknowl- 
edgment followed the day before King Edward was oper- 
ated upon. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AND MUSIC. 


HE critic of the Atheneum has unearthed an inter- 
esting document which might supply some hints for 
the postponed coronation: 

The Honourable Entertainment gieuen to the Queenes Maiestie in 
Progresse, at Eluetham in Hampshire, by the right Honourable the 
Earle of Hertford. London: Printed by Iohn Wolffe, and are to 
bee sold at the little shop over against the great South dore of 
Paules. 1591. 

On the “tvventieth day of september being Munday” the 
Lord of Hertford joyfully expected the queen’s “cumming 





Georce Frepertc HINTON. 


to Eluetham to supper.” On her arrival a “speach’”’ in 
Latin was delivered to her by a poet, “clad in greene, to 
signify the joy of his thoughts,” and this “because all our 
countrey-men are not Latinists, I thinke it not amisse to 
set dovvne in English.” Behind the poet 


Eccho. After an “Oration of Nereus to her Maiesty,” the 
three voices in the Pinnace sang a song to the Lute with excellent 
diuisions, and the end of cuery verse was replied by Lutes and 
voices in the other boate somewhat a farre off, as if they had been 
Ecchoes. 

The “Thirde daies entertainment” commenced with a 
“pleasant song of Coridon and Phillida, made in three 
parts of purpose.” It was entitled “The Plovvman’s 

In the merrie month of May 
In the morne, by breake of day. 
In the afternoon there were sports, and in the evening a 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE 





23rd June 1902, 


Dear Sir, 

In reply to your letter of the 
2lst Instant, I write to inform you 
that I have had the honour of submitt- 
ing to The King the Copy which you 
have brought from America of Mr. Sousa's 
March Imperial Edward, 

His Majesty commanded me to ask 
you to convey his thanks to Mr Sousa 
for the March and to acquaint you with 
the fact that His Majesty has given 
directions for the Music of the March 
to be transposed so that it may be 
played by several of the principal 
Military Bands in England, 

Yours faithfully, 


- 


ry 
General, 


Keeper of His Majesty's Privy Purse. 


Col: G. FP. Hinton, 


“banket serued all in glasse and siluer.” On the fourth 
day early in the morning, “there began three cornets to 
certain fantastike dances, at a measure whereof the Fayery 
Queene came into the garden, dancing with her maidens 
about her. After a speech of the Fayery Queene the 
maides sang a Song of sixe partes with the musicke of 
an exquisite consort, wherein was the Lute, Bandora, Base- 
violl, Citterne, Treble-violl, and Flute.” It commenced: 
Elisa is the fairest Queene, , 
That euer trode vpon this greene. 
This so delighted the Queen that she desired to “see and 
hear it twise ouer. Within an howre after her Maiesty 





stood six virgins, who, when the speech 
was ended, sang a “sweete song of six 
parts” to a “Dittie” commencing: 

With fragrant flowers we strew the way 

And make this our chiefe holliday. 

After the supper “a notable consort of 
six Musitions” was admitted into her 
presence, and their music so highly 
pleased her that “she gaue a newe name 
vnto one of their Paauns, made long 
since by Master Thomas Morley, then 
Organist of Paules Church.” The fore- 
noon of the next day was “so wet and 
stormie that nothing of pleasure could 
bee presented her Maiestie,” but “it 
helde vp alittle before dinner time and 
all the day after.”” Some sports were 
prepared on a piece of water. There 
was Nereus, prophet of the sea, also five 
tritons, “all cheerfully sounding their e 
Trumpets.” In a pinnace were Neezra, 
a nymph of the sea, and “three Virgins, 
which, with their Cornets, played Scot- 
tish Gigs made three parts in one.” 
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Near to the former were placed “three 
excellent voices, to sing to one lute, and in two other boats 
hard by, other lutes and voices to answer by manner of 





departed with her nobles from Eluetham.” As she passed 
through the park gates “there was a consort of Musitions 





hidden in a bower, to whose playing this Dittie of ‘come 
again was sung with excellent diuision, by two, that were 
cunning.” The “Dittie” began: 

O come againe faire Nature’s treasure, 

Whose lookes yield ioyes exceeding measure. 


The special reason for this grand entertairiment is duly 
set forth in Nichols’ “The Progresses and Public Proces- 
sions of Queen Elisabeth’; for the moment, however, we 
are concerned with the music performed thereat. The 
“notable consort of six Musitions” admitted into the 
presence of the Queen consisted of performers of the 
instruments afterward mentioned. In Thomas Morley’s 
“First Booke of Consort Lessons made by diuers exquisite 
Authors,” published toward the close of the sixteenth 
century (and afterward), there are pieces for “sixe In- 
struments to play together; viz., the Treble Lute, the Pan- 
dora, the Citterne, the Base-Violl, the Flute, and the 
Treble-Violl.”” The British Museum has only the flute 
part of the 1611 edition. In the Royal College of Music 
there is a treble-viol part, and in the Douce collection, 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, a citterne part. To the first 
two parts Dr. Burney added a bass of his own (Harl. MS. 
7337). 

There is a setting for five voices of “Elisa is the fairest 
Queene” in some very old manuscript part-books in the 
British Museum. It is by E. Johnson, “of I cannot tell 
where,” as marked in the Cantus; in the Quintus book, 
however, is written against the name, though in later hand- 
writing, “Chaplain to Queene Anne Bullen.” Immediately 
following it is the “Dittie,” “O come again,” which was 
sung by the “two that were cunning,” but here it is set 
for the five voices. There was an Edward Johnson who 
composed the madrigal “Come, blessed bird,” in Morley’s 
“Triumphs of Oriana,” but he was not a priest. The mem- 
orandum is supposed to refer to Robert Johnson. 

Thomas Morley is spoken of as “then organist of Paules 
Church,” and, according to Grove’s “Dictionary,” he “ap- 
pears” to have held that office in 1591, though only for a 
short time. As to the “Scottish” jigs, we know that at the 
period in question jigs of the sister country were famous. 
Morley, in his “Introduction to Practicall Musicke,” speak- 
ing of the best descanters as sorry composers, says: “En- 
joyne him but to make a Scottish jygge, he will grossely 
erre in the true nature and quality of it.” Shakespeare 
speaks of “wooing, wedding, and repenting” to a “Scotch 
jig, a Measure, and a Cinque-pace.” As to the instruments 
on which these jigs were played, they were commonly used 
at that period. The “consort” again appears in the “song 
of sixe-partes,” and some lines in Drayton’s “Poly-olbion,” 
printed in 1613, will show how common they were then. 
The poet in “The Sundry Musiques of England” mentions 
“The Cithren, the Pandore, and the Theorbo,” which some 
delight to -strike; and again: 

So were there some again, in this their strife, 
Loud instruments that lov’d, the Cornet and the Fife, 
The Hoboy, Sackbut deep, Recorder, and the Flute. 

The Bandore (Pandore) is said by Stowe, in his “An- 
nals,” to have been invented in the fourth year of Queen 
Elizabeth, by John Rose, citizen of London, living in 
Bridewell—The Musical Standard. 


ETTERS addressed to the following are at the office 
of this paper. If artists who cannot call will send 
postage all mail matter will be forwarded: 
John Mahnken. 
Emil Barrangon. 
F. Arundal. 
Max Bendix. 
Leandro Campanari. 
Charles Gregorowitsch. 
Aristide Franceschetti. 
R. Paul. 
Amelie Stone. 
I. E. Nichols. 
Mackenzie Gordon. 
Mr. Keough. 
Vesta Dodge Hartzel. 
Pearl Embrel. 
Thuel Burnham. 
Miss Leontine Gaertner. 








MUSICIAN (a lady), well known, with superior 
A antecedents, long experience and study abroad with 
leading musicians in the great art centres, and acquaint- 
ance in musical and social circles, having now connected 
herself with a well founded enterprise for real American 
home life and European study abroad, and at present en- 
gaged in one of the leading music schools of Dresden, 
desires to take with her a select number of young ladies 
for musical study. Special opportunities for a concert 
career. Lectures on music and art; visits to museums 
and galleries; chaperonage for travel; expense of board, 
lodging, light and fuel; use of piano; French and Ger- 
man; $10 per week. Highest references given and ex- 
changed. Address by letter DrespENn, 530 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 
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PARIS, JULY 1, 1902. 
HO that has lived in, or visited, Paris, and fre 


quented the theatres, has not been annoyed by 
In- 





the officious attentions of the “ouvreuse”’? 
stead of an intelligent usher, employed and paid by the 
management of the theatre, in Paris one is worried by this 
good woman, who shows you to your takes care 
your wraps, presses footstools, programs, &c., on your at- 
tention, and in brief makes a perfect nuisance of herseli 
for a monetary consideration. It is said that there are two 
crying evils in the Paris theatres impossible to be remedied, 
the claque and the ouvreuse. I do not think any practical 
manager has ever tried. The difficulty of dispensing with 
botk is perhaps not so great as it appears. The argument 
is that these annoyances have always existed, and conse 
quently must continue. A Paris La Patrie, has 
recently taken up an active crusade against some of the 
more glaring evils in the and theatrical world, 
and has demonstrated that it is the manager of the theatre 
and not the ouvreuse who is to blame, she herself being to 
a certain extent exploited him. The following dia- 
logue is said to have occurred recently in a Paris theatre, 
between a spectator and the ouvreuse, the first of whom 
latter for showing 


‘ 


seat, 


journal, 


musical 


by 


had given 25 centimes (5 cents) to the 
him his two seats. “This is very little, 
mark. “Well,” was the reply, “before 
without knowing whether the performance is bad or good, 
I had to pay for my two seats, for a cab, 50 centimes 
for a program, another 50 centimes for an opera glass, and 
it seems to me that is quite enough.” “And I, on the other 
hand,” exclaimed the ouvreuse, “had to pay 2 francs a 
day for the privilege of having the cloak room, and work- 
ing four or five hours without knowing whether I shall at 
the end of the performance be out of pocket or not. No 
wonder if one is a little sharp with such a prospect in 
view.” Both these people were right. The only person 
to blame is the manager who speculates on these “tips” in 
order *c get out of paying his employees. An instance has 
been given of a large theatre, of which the directress is a 
“grande tragédienne,” now temporarily occupied by a 
foreign troupe, where the manager has insisted on these 
ouvreuses paying for the privilege of their post 1%4 francs 
per day. As the heat during this engagement has been 
great and thé audiences consequently very small, these 
poor women have received about half a franc per night in 
“tips,” so losing about 1 franc a day. It is impossible for 
them to go on strike, as they wish to keep their places 
for the winter. 


was the re 
and 


= 
coming here 


ee 


As this is the time of the year when the principal mem- 
bers of the Opéra are given their yearly leave of absence, 
the performances have not been remarkable—the ordinary 
répertoire, performed by the less distinguished members 
of the company. Bréval has returned and is sit.ging 
Valentine, Salammb6, Valkyrie, &c. I went the other 
night to hear her in the “Huguenots,” and thought 


it a very mediocre performance. The tawdry music was 
certainly not on this occasion idealized or improved by 
the singing of the principal artists. Bréval, in spite of some 
good points, sang badly. Following the present craze for 
“temperament,” and in order to be intensely dramatic, 
she forces her upper notes to such an extent that the 
effort is apparent and the result disagreeable. And then 
the passages where Valentine is required to have a little 
execution or facility. These were simply absurd as sung 
by Bréval, it being impossible to tell whether the scale 
performed were diatonic or chromatic, as one only heard 
the highest and lowest note, with a confused jumble be 
tween. Mlle. Falcon, who created this role on the pro- 
duction of the opera, was a singer who possessed a re- 
markable dramatic voice and great execution. She was 
such an excellent artist that her name is given now to the 
type of character she created. A dramatic soprano is 
always termed in France “a Falcon singer.” None of the 
singers at present with whom I am acquainted will ever 
leave their names behind in the same way. As the older 
operas have to be sung by modern singers who do not 
know how to sing, it would be a good idea to have these 
works thoroughly revised, carefully eliminating all pas- 
sages that require any skill or virtuosity on the part of the 
nterpreter Marguerite de Valois was sung by Mlle 
Dereims, who, although descended from and member of 
1 family of artists, does not appear to possess any of their 
Her periormance of the many florid 
Noté, who is now 


musical ability 
passages was very ragged and uneven 
hief baritone at the Opéra, Renaud having left, was a 
competent De Nevers 

The mounting, as is always the case at the Grand Opéra, 
was gorgeous. Still, elaborate stage settings are 
apologies for a bad performance. Program for the week: 
Monday, “‘Faust’’; Wednesday, “Roméo et Juliette”; Fri- 


day, “La Valkyrie.” 


poor 


PS 


— 
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The Prix de Rome for musical has this 
year been granted to M. Kunc, pupil of Lenepveu. After 
hearing the cantatas that had been sent in by the different 
candidates for this prize, the decision of the jury was 
nearly unanimous in favor of the composition submitted 
by M. Kunc. The day after the other members of the 
Institut, joined to the jury of musicians, also pronounced 
in favor of the young pupil of Lenepveu, which caused 


composition 


Reyer, the veteran composer, to exclaim, on coming out: 
“This is about the first time, to my knowledge, that the 
judgment of our colleagues of the Institut has not re- 
versed our own. The cantata of Kunc, the fortunate com- 
petitor, was sung by Lina Pacary and Mme. E. Bour- 
geois, both of the Opéra Comique, and by the tenor Gas- 
ton Dubois, who took a first prize for singing last year at 
the Conservatoire. The other competitors for the Grand 
Prix de Rome were Ducasse, pupil of Gab 
Bertelin, pupil of Theo. Dubois and Charles Widor. 

Charles Lenepveu, of whom the successful candidate is 
a pupil, was himself a pupil of the Paris Conservatoire 
in the class of Ambroise Thomas, and gained the Grand 
Prix de Rome in 1865. Since his return Lenepveu has 
composed several cantatas, detached pieces, &. The only 
composition of that I remember anything 
about (I am always willing to admit my ignorance) was 
an opera called “Velléda,” preduced in London at Co- 
vent Garden about 1882, and in which Adelina Patti sang 
the principal female part. I remember also that this role 
was a Druid priestess; in fact, the plot of the opera was 
nearly identical with that of Bellini’s “Norma.” Some- 
body once told me that the worst music in England was 
always written by musicians holding the degree of Mus. 
Doc. In Paris, after some years of experience with “‘As- 
tartes,” “Orsolas,” &c., it seems to me that all the un- 
successful operas are produced by musicians who have 
won the Prix de Rome. 


= <= 


The Académie des Beaux Arts, at the suggestion of the 
section devoted to music, has granted the Monvinne prize 
of 3,000 francs to Gabriel Pierné for his opera, “La fille 
de Tabarin,” produced last year at the Opéra Comique. 
Four years ago Pierné also’ carried off this same prize 
with a symphonic poem called “The Year One Thousand” 
(“L’an mil”): 


Fauré, and 


Lenepveu 


The season at the Opera Comique is nearly at an end. 
The annual closure will take place Saturday, July § 
There has been a revival of the noisy “La Vivandiére.” 
A very excellent performance was given recently of “Ma- 
non,” with Mile. de Courtenay in the principal role. She 
had the greatest success, and was the recipient of a letter 
from Maurice Grau complimenting her in the warmest 
terms on the admirable performance. The well known 
impresario, although ill, made a special effort to be pres- 
ent and hear for himself Mlle. de Courtenay’s interpreta- 
tion of Massenet’s favorite opera. Why this excellent art- 
ist, who has for the last five years been such a favorite 
with the subscribers and public of the Opéra Comique, 
should be so seldom heard is one of the mysteries of that 
theatre known only to the director, Albert Carré. But 
then there are so many riddles at present connected with 
the Opéra Comique of Paris that everyone has ceased try- 
During the recess a green room will 
The which 1s 


ing to solve them 


be constructed for the choristers stage, 
small for opera, will also be enlarged. Program for the 
week: Monday, “Louise”; Tuesday and Saturday, “Ma- 
non”; Wednesday, “Carmen”; Thursday, “La Vivan- 
diére”; “Friday, “Le Roi d’Ys.’ 
Se <= 
The Figaro says: “The season at the Opéra Comique 
will close with a performance of ‘Manon’ by Sibyl San- 
derson. This means that the closing this year will be 
exceptionally brilliant.” The Figaro is funny, if one has 


only the right sense of humor! 
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A private performance was recently given in a salon 
of a lyric comedy, “Histoire d’Amour,” by the Greek 
composer, Spiro Samara. I believe the work will be 
mounted this coming season at a Paris theatre. Spiro 
Samara, it will be remembered, was the composer of an 
opera, “Flora Mirabilis,” which had some vogue in Italy 
a number of years ago. Since then I have not heard of 
him 

Miss Winnifred Willet, piano teacher and fervent be- 


liever in the Virgil Clavier, is in Paris, where she intends 
profiting by lessons from Ernest Schelling—Paderewski's 
were the subject 


pupil—whose recitals this last season 


of much attention from the press and musical public 


Ct 
Miss Geraldine Damon, contralto vocalist and teacher, 
of Boston, is also in Paris taking a special course in style 


and repertory from Haslam, with a view to enlarging her 
sphere of work this coming season 
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In a volume recently published called “Music in Paris,” 
by a well known writer and music critic, Gustave Robert, 
I came across the following; the author is speaking oi the 
most prominent writers on musical topics in America: 
“Formerly we mentioned the interesting book, ‘How Mu- 
sic Developed,’.and I would be grateful to my confrére 
(Tue Musicat Courier) if he would let me know who 
is the publisher of ‘Mezzotints,’ by James Huneker, a 


work that has been recommended to me as a volume to 
be read.” 
In a footnote the same Gustave Robert adds: “In the 


number for September 6 THe Mustcat Courter has been 
good enough to inform me that this excellent book is 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. The 
under the rubric of ‘Raconteur,’ contributes to 
CourRIER a series of articles of the most 
De VALMOUR 


author, 
THe Musica 
interesting character.” 
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MUSICAL COURIER OFFICES—FINE ARTS BUILDING. 


BHE third of the Tuesday morning recitals given 
by the American Conservatory was played by 
the pianist Howard Wells. He presented the 
Mendelssohn Prelude and Fugue in E minor, 
some Chopin Etudes and the Saint-Saéns Con- 
certo in G minor. Through years of consci- 
work he has obtained a good standing among 
local pianists, and each succeeding appearance has 
strengthened his position. The playing of the Saint- 
Saéns Concerto on this last occasion was probably the 
best that has been heard from him, since it is not easy, 
and he played at times with considerable breadth. 

Allen H. Spencer played the accompanying part to the 
concerto. Miss Clara Heuer, soprano pupil of Ragna 
Linné, sang a number of songs with a light, easily han- 





entious 


dled voice. 
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A pleasant affair was the testimonial banquet tendered 
to Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Clark on Monday evening 
It was an evidence of the warm place held by the popular 
baritone and his wife in musical Chicago. The event was 
to celebrate the departure of Mr. and Mrs. Clark for 
Europe, and there was a large representation of the pro- 
fession present. The banquet was at the new Stratford, 
and a remarkable feature was the absence of anything like 
the customary running accompaniment of music on such 
occasions. It had been arranged in advance to make the 
farewell a merry affair, with music for the time neglected 
altogether. The committee in charge, consisting of Arthur 
Bissell, Frank Webster, Holmes Cowper, W. M. Chase, 
George Hamlin and Charles Beach, had arranged the 
with enthusiasm, and the result was a genuinely de- 
lightful evening. A souvenir was presented to Mr. Clark 
to which many of his friends had contributed. 
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The Studebaker has been entirely refitted, refreshed and 
redecorated and will reopen with “King Dodo” on August 
2. Among other improvements, Manager Francis Brown 
has added a new coat room and has had broad steps built 
from the orchestra, near the stage, to the aisles behind the 
proscenium boxes. The house has been painted a warm 
red, and, with new velvet carpets to match, the popular 
playhouse presents a more inviting appearance than ever 


plan 


Detore 
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Milton B. Gritfith, the tenor, is making rapid headway in 
local musical life. He has been obliged by concert engage- 
ments to decline one or two music school propositions, and 
his position as soloist in Bishop Cheeney’s church is a rec- 
ognition of his abilities easily appreciated. In addition to 
his local work Mr. Griffith has already been booked for a 
number of recitals outside the city. 
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Jennie Osborn, the popular soprano, has been added to 
the long and really brilliant list of artists under the man- 


agement of Dunstan Collins. 


Chicago’s Philistine of pianism, Frederick Clark, has is- 
sued the third of his “Music of the Present and of the 
Future.” It is a vitriolic production in which nearly every 
pianist at present in the public eye is grilled in gruesome 
style. Editor Mathews comes in for more than his share 
of the roasting, and even mild Godowsky, great as he is, 
receives a few turnings over. But there is one bright spot 
in Mr. Clark’s view of things. There is one, just one, 
pianist who really does know a few things, and who really 
can play Beethoven and the rest. That lonesome pianist 
is—Frederic Horace Clark. 
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New York State Music TEACHERS’ 
CoNVENTION. 


Of Mr. Sherwood’s recent recital before the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Convention, at Newburgh on the 
Hudson, the Daily News, of that city, had the following 
to say: 

Mr. Sherwood is a great artist and one who believes in America 
and American composers. This was evident by his program, which 
was superbly played. He has, in the first place, a thorough knowl- 
edge of composition, which makes his work clear cut and never 
for a moment obscured, while in his technic he has attained the 
highest possible perfection. Beginning with the tremendously diffi- 
cult “Fire Fugue,” by Handel, his program contained numbers by 
Chopin, whose Impromptu in F sharp minor was exquisitely played. 
The entire program was brought to a dramatic climax by a superb 
rendition of the Twelfth Liszt Rhapsody. 

When one hears such an artist as Mr. Sherwood it strengthens one 
in the belief of America’s musical future. Mr. Sherwood is an 
American and rejoices in that fact, and he devotes much of his time 
and talent in bringing out the works of his countrymen. All honor 
to such men. It seems incredible that many foreigners are brought 
here and arouse enthusiasm when men like Mr. Sherwood, equally 
as great and in many respects greater, are not sufficiently recognized 
by the general public. But the music teachers evidently realize his 
full worth, for he received an ovation yesterday, being recalled again 


and again. 
The Newburgh Daily Journal comments upon Mr. Sher- 
wood’s recital as follows: 


SHERWOOD AT THE 


Mr. Sherwood’s work and reputation are too lofty to solicit praise 
from any but the most musically gifted and able critics. His was 
the important event of the day’s concerts, 


Ada Markland Sheffield. 


One of the sweetest voiced sopranos that have ever been 
heard in Duluth sang her way into the hearts of a crit- 
ical audience assembled at the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church recently, where one of the finest concerts of 
the year was held, under the auspices of the Duluth Male 
Glee Club. The songstress is Mrs. Ada Markland Shef- 
field, and she assisted the Male Glee Club. Her voice is 
of fine timbre, tender, compelling, and at once thrilling 
and soothing. Her selections, all of which were encored, 
were two new songs from German, “Daffodils Are Bloom- 
ing” and “Roses of June”; “Daisies,” from Hawley; three 
French songs, from Vidal, Tosti and Beach, and an aria 
from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba.” The latter was ex- 
quisitely rendered. Mrs. Sheffield responded to but one of 


her several encores, when she sang “Mavourneen.”— 
Duluth News-Tribune, June 12, 1902. 

The club was assisted by Ada Markland Sheffield, so- 
prano. Mrs. Sheffield quite captivated the audience, being 
recalled several times, and applause being given her in un- 
stinted quantities. Her voice is a soprano of very pleasing 
quality, full of sympathy, and admirably controlled. The 
aria from “Queen of Sheba,” by Gounod, was her heaviest 
number, and it was sung with an artistic skill and ap- 
parent absence of effort that made it delightful. A group 
of three French songs, and another group of three, “Daf- 
fodils Are Blooming,” “Rose of June’ and “Daisies,” 
made the balance of her program. She also sang 
pretty encores, her selections in this respect being partic- 
ularly happy.—Duluth Evening Herald, June 12, 1902. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


S. Becker von Grabill, the pianist, has returned from a 
yachting cruise. He will pass the remainder of the sum- 
mer at Lititz Springs. 
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Mrs, Grace Townsend Huebner sang with success at a 
musicale in Madison, N. J., recently. The local critics 
were charmed with her voice and style. 
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Leonard Liebling, of THe Musicat Courter staff, re- 
turned last week from Europe on the Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse. Mr. Liebling will spend his vacation near 
New York. 
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Edwin H. Douglass, the Cleveland (Ohio) tenor, will 
sail for Europe Saturday, July 26, on the steamer Kroon- 
land, of the Red Star line. He will remain abroad until 
September 20. 
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We have just learned that the Spiering Violin School, 
of Chicago, has been amalgamated with the Chicago Mu- 
sical College. The enterprising Western city is setting the 
practical example of trusts in music 
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Bernhard Listemann, the well known Chicago violin 
pedagogue, has gone abroad to visit his daughter, who 
has been studying singing in Berlin. Miss Listemann, 
who is expected to make her American début next fall, 
wil probably return here with her father late in August. 
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Louis Hirsch, a Joseffy pupil who has been studying 
with Jedliczka in Berlin, came back on the Moltke last 
week. “I was in Berlin one winter,” says Mr. Hirsch, 
“and that was enough for me. I’ve come back to resume 
my studies with Joseffy. No one in Berlin can equal him 
as a teacher. He’s good enough for me, and he ought 
to be good enough for the hundreds of misguided young 
American pianists that waste so much of their time and 
money abroad.” Mr. Hirsch is to be congratulated upon 
discovering for himself what THE Mustcat Courier has 
been preaching for a decade. 
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Dr. Florence Ziegfeld’s good luck is not confined solely 
to being the proud and happy possessor of a musical 
college boasting several thousand pupils. On his recent 
trip from Europe, per steamship Kaiser Wilhelm der 
together with Leonard Liebling, the fortunate 
doctor bought the winning number in the auction pool, 
and had the pleasure of receiving a trifle over $579. Be- 
sides this Dr. Ziegfeld won two hat pools, one of $10 and 
one of $50. He became an object of superstitious awe to 
the other pool plungers abroad. In place of the usual 
steamer concert for the Life Saving Fund the doctor and 
Mr. Liebling arranged a humorous lottery, for which lib- 
eral contributions were collected from Mrs. William As- 
tor, Commodore Elbridge T. Gerry, Miss van Alen, Mrs. 
Ogden Mills, the Misses Mills, Louis Mann, Clara Lip- 
mann, Helen Bertram and many other distinguished pas- 
sengers. The doctor was the constant centre of jollity, 
and easily the most popular voyager on the huge steamer. 
Dr. Ziegfeld is back at his post in Chicago. 
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IS THE ART OF MUSIC MERELY A FASHION? 


By S. G. Pratt. 


Musical art is but a iashionable garment which most 
frequently conceals rather than adorns the body of one’s 
thought.* 

That which was fashionable yesterday is obsolete today 
and tomorrow is forgotten. We have many musical mil- 
liners or modistes whose dresses are sometimes gorgeous, 
but they either conceal another’s body or clothe a wooden 
form which musical mechanics have manufactured for 
them. They beget no children from the loins of their own 
souls. (The creative art, composition, only is here spoken 
of; not the executive or skill of performance.) 

The thoughtful student of history will not fail to notice 
the rapid changes in styles and forms of musical art, and 
how like shifting sands of the desert the manner varies 
with the differing winds of differing generations. The 
garments and trimmings made with so much care and 
taste are thrown aside or laid away to be gazed at by the 
student or antiquarian as curiosities of a primitive era in 
art. 

A sort of musical Silurian age, when the vertebra of art, 
melody, was lacking. 

The theatric tinsel and glitter which for the time at- 
tracts the vacant mind, as well as the egotistic pomp of 
dexterity and the self satisfied intellectuality, which awak- 
ens (for its industry alone) the admiration of the more 
thoughtful, all shall be buried in one common grave; for 
the so called “intellectual in art” is but a refinement of 
the gaudy attire; more finely woven, a finer texture, a 
finer garment, but a garment only. 

But little more than a century has passed since Gluck 
died in Vienna, after accomplishing a “great reform” in 
the grand opera, and with the assistance of Marie An- 
toinette triumphing over the Italian Picinni; the latter 
supported by the journalists and the fashionable public of 
Paris. Gluck established the principles of rational treat- 
ment of words and dramatic situations, with musical co- 
herance, and ridiculed the absurd vocal ornamentations 
with which Picinni defied dramatic logic, and the vocal 
jugglery with which he fitted out his prima donnas to 
catch the applause of the public. 

The ambitious Gluck—who in London in 1746 at the 
Haymarket Theatre performed upon hand glasses to make 
a living—contributed many grand operas to this reform. 
Are they performed now? Once each year it was cus- 
tomary when I was a student in Berlin to produce his 
“Iphigenie” at the Royal Opera, but even this annual 
tribute to the great Gluck has long been discontinued. 
His “Orpheus,” chiefly on account of its graceful ballet 
music, is still occasionally produced; but the world in 
general knows Gluck only because he composed one little 
song, “Oh, My Eurydice.” The great arias expressing 
passion and enlisting prodigious vocal powers and en- 
durance, supported by the subtlety of orchestral “tone 
coloring,” are passed away, and now take their place in 
the galleries of antiquities alongside of Picinni’s embel- 
lishments. The simple melody of love and devotion sur- 
vives; and thus the least of all his art becomes the monu- 
ment by which he is known to posterity. 

The question thus arises, Is it possible that the virtu- 
osity of the Italian in absurd musical pyrotechnics was 
replaced by the German master simply with a different 
style of embellishment in the orchestra? Were the runs 
and trills so trivial and out of place in the Italian opera 
replaced by Gluck with long sustained arias, where sense 
and logic were slaughtered in a different manner to give 
the master an opportunity of self glorification in the or- 
chestra? 

The vanity and trickery of the prima donna replaced 
with the trickery and vanity of the orchestra? Were not 
both children born of vain glory and self conceit? 

The soul of music melody asks no favors of either. 
It is sufficient in its own integrity. Inspiration is its 
parent and art simply a temporary vehicle in which it 
makes its triumphal procession from century to century. 

The shores of history are strewn with wrecks of artistic 


* Art. The disposition or modification of things by human skill, to 
answer this purpose intended. In this sense art stands opposed to 
nature. (Bacon.) 
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endeavor, all pointing to the impotence of ornamentation 
and elaboration. I need but mention’ in instrumental mu- 
sic the trills and grace notes of the “Periwig period,” as 
shown in Haydn and Mozart’s sonatas and symphonies 
(now obsolete), while in the dramatic (operatic) field 
Steffani, whose operas were favorites of Hamburg and 
Brunswick at the close of the seventeenth century, is 
unheard of, and Scarlatti’s 115 operas and 400 cantatas are 
forgotten. And what of the great Frenchman Lully and 
Jean Baptiste Rameau? A few quaint excerpts from bal- 
let music and string quartets point their fingers mock 
ingly at the heroic pomp and glitter of ‘‘Alceste,” “Cad- 
mus,” “Roland,” ‘“Armide,” “Zoroaster” and many other 
great tragic operas which strutted across the stage of 
their brief time with magnificent paraphernalia, and are 
now become mere phantoms. 

Josef Adolf Hasse, pensioned by the King of Saxony 
(1736), wrote fifty-two operas and eleven oratorios! Along 
the stranded beach we see nothing but wrecks of these 
one time gorgeous barks. Not one with a respectable 
age is still sailing the seas of success and carrying its 
cargo of orchestration, grand arias and choral effects, with 
its passengers of prima donnas, to any welcome haven 

In church music the Dutch school of canon writing car- 
ried to such excess of counterpoint as to destroy all 
natural flow of melody or logical treatment of words, 
caused Erasmus, of Rotterdam, to exclaim: “We have 
had introduced in the church an over refined and theat- 
rical music, a screaming and tumult of different voices, 
such as I believe heard in the theatres of 
Greece and Rome.” 

“This over refinement” or artificiality, especially in or- 
chestral work, has reached such an absurd stage as that 
the “phosphoresence of the sea” is painted with tone 
color! Weak writers appear be overwhelmed with 
tonal eflects and become their slaves instead of their 
masters. Instead of making it subserve the expression of 
a musical idea they become ensnared in the labyrinth of 
orchestral “tone color,” and wander aimlessly about im- 
agining they are giving us a painting when they are sim 
ply mixing colors on the palette. No artist has the audacity 
to offer the public his palette of paints, no matter how 
cleverly they may be mixed, and ask it to admire it 
art. It is not a painting until it has assumed a form on 
the canvas and expressed some thought. Let him spatter 
the canvas, however, thick with all the colors and 
ties of shadings, until he represents something possessing 
some definite shape he would be ridiculed; yet is not this 
the kind of music which is now frequently produced and 
the public is called upon to enjoy? 

It would seem that this orchestral virtuosity had reached 
the limit of absurdity; as though trickery and artificiality 
had replaced true art; as though the sou! of music which 
elevates and ennobles were lost sight of, and its place 
usurped by a tonal jugglery intended to dazzle the weak 
minded and blasé. 

Thus often we find a mere skeleton idea—and 
that musty with age—covered over with a rich garment 
of “tone color” and paraded for our admiration. A few, 
of unhealthy artificial tastes, may admire this glitter and 
pomp, but people with normal tastes demand a body of 
flesh and blood inside the robes and a soul in the body 
In a word symmetry and melody. 

Insanity the result of over-refinement 
The refinement or artificiality of art like the refinement 
of blood may reach a point where sterility or insanity 
results. Thus the royal house of Bavaria in our time has 
ended in suicide and insanity. It has been stated by an 
historian that at the close of the eighteenth century there 
was not a single ruling house of Europe which was not 
affected with insanity. William the Conqueror was a son 
of a peasant girl of Falaine, Normandy. So in music 
there comes a time when we must reach up to the foun- 
tain of purity, when simplicity and dignity, the bone and 
sinew, nay the very marrow of music, will be welcomed 
in the place of the grim or grinning skull, covered with 
regal robes. 

Let us not forget that the hand of time reaches down 
from the Olympian heights and inexorably tears away 
the masks of art from the children our industry has 
created. When that time comes shall posterity find noth- 
ing but skeletons or faded and decayed garments as a re- 
sult of a life’s work? 

There is an overwhelming wave of sadness in the 
thought of this vast ocean of oblivion, into which the pro- 
cession of art is inevitably passing; and its contemplation 
only becomes endurable when we consider it as the great 
reservoir of immortality which again feeds and waters in 
new forms, new and undiscovered empires of thought 

The earnest musician need not be discouraged in con- 
templating either the limitations of his art or its transi- 
tory character, for if he is sincere and strives to develop 
the musical strata of his spiritual being he will, in spite 
of his art, bring forth some melody to bless posterity 
“In spite of his art,” for melody (the real concrete sub 
stance of music) comes most frequently in a flash of un- 
conscious inspiration, entirely independent of art, born of 
some soul experience or emotional mood, and while art 


never was 


to 
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can modify, detract from or add to its original beauty, 
the charm of elaboration or ornamentation, the melody, 
rarely is the result of it. 

We should not forget “that the educated possess no 
monopoly of inspiration”; the heaven sent theme may 
come, indeed, often does come, to the untutored as well, 
even as cloudland realms of beauty reflect their floating 
glories as charmingly and the undisturbed 
waters of a primeval pond as in the highly adorned and 
magnificently statued, artificial lake. It is of music, ab- 
stract, pure and unadorned, or I should say, unencum- 
bered by artifice or undwarfed by an overweighted ego- 


clearly in 


tism, that Edgar A. Poe wrote: 

“It is in music, perhaps, that the soul most nearly attains 
the great end for which, when inspired by the poetic sen- 
timent, it struggles—the creation of supernal beauty. It 
may be, indeed, that here this sublime end is, now and 
then, attained in fact.” 

To have lived to produce even a single segment of the 
great circle of melody that vibrates against the heart of 
mankind, and sends its waves trembling throughout 
universe to the soul of the Almighty, should be sufficient 


the 


recompense to any man for the sorrows and struggles of 
a lifetime 

Therefore let us not lose heart, but keep the windows 
of the soul open, cultivate a receptive mood, a simple 
mind and a desire to serve the human race rather than to 
glorify ourselves. Let us banish the gaudy glitter of arti- 
ficiality and its pendant vanity and self glorification, and 
welcome the noble and willing spirit of inspiration, even 
if to woo the muse successfully we have to kneel humbly 
at her feet. This reverent attitude, which the lives of the 
great masters—Beethoven, Bach, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann and Chopin—exemplify, will bring better results to 
mankind than the pompous, self conceited manner of the 
modern musical Narcissus, who kneels not to pray but 
to admiringly contemplate his own artistic magnificence. 

Neither should we forget the debt we owe to posterity. 
He who writes simply to please the taste of his time lives 
the life of both coward and ingrate. He stands receiving 
with both hands the riches which the industry of the mas- 
bequeathed to him, and in return gives nothing 
A musical sponge absorbing ali the past 


ters has 
to posterity. 
without as much as “I thank you.’ 

What a craven heart is that which refuses to climb the 


inspiration to give the world some new and 


mountain of 
more extended view into the soul’s boundless empire be- 
yond! 

As much as this molecular littleness (which has to be 
enlarged an hundred fold by the fickle glass of fashion in 
order to be seen) claims our pity, so is our admiration 
awakened by the courage of an undaunted heart, which, 
answering the call of duty, struggles upward even though 
he becomes lost in opposing clouds. It is much to have 
The heroic motive is his crown, and though he 
earth the rich fruits 


dared. 
may not return bringing down to 
of his efforts, still we love his memory and speak of him 
with tenderness. The path which led him to oblivion 
shall lead another to glory and fame 


Mary Briiincs 1n Boston.—The young artist, soprano 
of the Trinity Congregational Church, Orange, N. J., re- 
cently sang at the Lorraine, in Boston, on a Sabbath even- 
ing. There was a large audience present to hear her, and 
she sang, among other things, “Hear Ye, Israel!” Un- 
bounded praise was given her, indeed well deserved, for 
she is a most artistic singer. Miss Billings will eventually 
take up concert singing as a profession. She is one of the 
many pupils of Marie Seymour Bissell. 








Erskine Porter 1n Recitat.—Erskine Porter, the boy 
soprano, has been engaged for two recitals early in August, 
one to be given at Watch Hill House, Watch Hill, Rhode 
Island, on the 4th, and the other at the Imperial, Narra 
gansett Pier, on the 6th. He will give a program of six- 
teen songs, which he will sing from memory 
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SOME UNKNOWN MOZART MUSIC. 


T the last Philharmonic concert a selection was given 
from Mozart’s “Les Petits Riens.” Joseph Bennett 
wrote the following account of the compositions in the 
analytical program: In 1778, Mozart being then twenty- 
two years old, visited Paris to try his fortune in la ville 
lumiére. He had the greatest contempt—very candidly ex- 
pressed in his private letters—for the French and their mu- 
sic, but that was not the point. Paris could dispense fame, 
and fame brings money. It was not long before the young 
composer made acquaintance with Jean Georges Noverre, 
the celebrated ballet master, inventor of the “ballet panto- 
mime,” author of books on the dance, and what not of that 
kind. By Noverre, Mozart was introduced to De Vismes, 
manager of the Opéra, then housed in the Palais Royal. 
A business understanding of some kind soon ensued, for, 
under date May 14, we find the composer writing to his 
father: 

“I shall soon now, I think, receive the poetry for my 
two-act opera, when I must first present it to the director, 
M. de Vismes, to see if he will accept it; but of this there 
can be no doubt, as it is recommended by Noverre, to 
whom De Vismes is indebted for his situation. Noverre. 
too, is soon to arrange a new ballet, for which I am to 
write the music.” 

This projected ballet was “Les Petits Riens,” to which 
Mozart made further reference in a letter dated July 9, 
1778: 

“As to Noverre’s ballet, I only wrote (to you) that he 
might perhaps arrange a new one. He wanted about one- 
half to complete it, and this I set to music. That is, six 
pieces are written by others, consisting entirely of old, 
trumpery French airs; the symphony (overture) and con- 
tredanses and about twelve more pieces are contributed by 
me. This ballet has already been given four times with 
great applause.” 


Here it may be convenient to insert a list of the “num- 
bers” written by Mozart: 
1. Overture. C major. 105 bars. 
2. Largo. C major. 35 bars. 
3. Episode. A minor. 16 bars. 
4. Andantino and Ailegro. C major. 23 bars. 
s. Larghetto. F major. 16 bars, with Da Capo. 
6. Gavotte. Allegro. F major. 70 bars. 
7. Adagio. D major. 12 bars, 
8 Allegro. D major. 36 bars, with Da Capo, 


9. Gavotte gracieuse. A major. 26 bars. 
10. Pantomime. A major. 28 bars. 

11. Passepied. D major. 16 bars. 

12. Gavotte. B flat. 49 bars. 

13. Andante. B flat. 16 bars. 

Of these pieces, Nos. I, IV, VI and IX were performed 
at the Philharmonic concert. 

“Les Petits Riens” was produced on June 12, 1778, and 
the Journal de Paris gave an account of it, from which we 
learn that the work consisted of three scenes, episodical, 
and almost detached from each other. The first was purely 
Anacreontic—Love caught in a net and imprisoned in a 
cage; the second was described as “le jeu de Colin- 
Maillard”; while the third represented a pleasantry of 
Love, who introduces to two shepherdesses another shep- 
herdess disguised as a shepherd. 

It is interesting to find the idea Love caught in a net 
and confined in a cage figuring among the early poems of 
William Blake. This occurs in the “Poetical Sketches,” 
published five years aiter the production of “Les Petits 
Riens” 

With sweet May dews my wings were wet, 
And Pheebus fired my vocal rage; 
He caught me in his silken net, 
And shut me in his golden cage. 
He loves to sit and hear me sing, 
Then, laughing, sports and plays with me; 
Then stretches out my golden wing, 
And mocks my loss of liberty. 

“Les Petits Riens” did not escape the rhymesters who in 
those days tempered with epigrams the despotism of the- 
atrical directors. De Vismes was just then running an Ital- 
ian buffo company, which, of course, offended the chauvin- 
ism of the period. Hence the following, among many 
things of the same kind: 

Avec son opera-bouffon, 

L’ami de Vismes nous morfond. 
Si c’est ainsi qu’il se propose 
D’amuser les Parisiens, 

Mieux vaudrait rester porte close 
Que de donner si peu de chose 
Accompagné de Petits Riens. 


On the withdrawal of the ballet it was laid aside and for- 
gotten. As for Mozart’s music, not even that biographical 
sleuth hound, Otto Jahn, could get upon the trail of it. 
For this reason, which must have seemed a good one to 
others besides himself, he pronounced it “‘irrecoverably lost.” 
But Jahn reckoned without another rummager, Victor 





Wilder, who, hunting among the treasures of the Opéra, 
came upon the missing music. This was in 1872; in 1873 
it was performed at the Grand Hotel, and may now be 
found in a supplemental volume to Breitkopf & Hiartel’s 
complete edition of the master’s works.—Musical Standard. 


Scherhey Pupils poy, 


ISS DOROTHY RIESENBURGER, a young pu- 

pil of M. J. Scherhey, sang recently at the concert 

given for the benefit of the Flushing (L. I.) Hospital 

songs by Packer and Schleifurth. She also sang at the 

interesting commencement exercises of School No. 13. 

Miss Riesenburger has a sympathetic mezzo voice and a 
good stage presence, 

Mrs. Dora Phillips, another professional pupil of Mr. 
Scherhey, was the soprano soloist at two “Wagner 
Nights,” conducted by Franz Kaltenborn at the Circle 
Auditorium. At the first concert Mrs. Phillips sang with 
the orchestra Senta’s Ballad from “The Flying Outch- 
man,” and at the second concert the soprano part in the 
duet from the same opera. On both occasions the artist 
aroused enthusiasm by her singing, revealing on both 
evenings a voice rich in quality and dramatic in expres- 
sion. 


Atta Yoto.—Miss Alta Yolo, the California contralto, 
who recently sang at the Kaltenborn concerts, has been re- 
engaged here for next Monday evening. 


Arthur Hartmann, the young Boston violinist, who 
created a decided artistic stir in Europe last season, will 
spend the summer touring Scandinavia and Denmark. 
Mr. Hartmann will not visit American next winter; in- 
stead he is booked for long tours in Russia and Germany. 





At the close of this season’s travels the orchestra of the 
Stuttgart Opera Company purposes making a concert 
tournée in England. 





pianist and nephew of 
died recently at the 


Alexander Doussoigne Méhul, 
the composer of “Joseph in Egypt,” 
age of seventy-two. 
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SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 


London, England. 


London, England. 











EMIL BERTIN, 
rer Régisseur de la Scéne a, Opera Comique. 
Stage Practice. a Cast 
41 rue a Eisen Paris. 
LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


a2 rue Raynouard. Madame Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens. 
All facilities of "bus and tram, 








DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
geoctns. Voice, lyric, declamation, language, sol- 
é cS. ensemble music, mise-en- -scéne. 

lass and single lessons. 

Regular course, three 

go rue St. 


ears. Terms moderate. 
etersbourg. 





FRANOM SOHnOot.LT 
M. DUMARTHERAY, 


From Sounds to Literature, 
cent, Conversation. 


(Opera.) 


Pronunciation, Ac- 


14 rue Taitbout. 


Mme. FLORENZA d’ARONA, 


VOCAL PROFESSEUR, PARIS. 
From May until October. 


Odensegade 4', 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 


Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


VIOLINISTE. 


Pupil of MM, Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom- 
paniment. 1o rue Froidevaux. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 














Mite. GRACE LEE HESS 
SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 
Moe. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
VOCAL PROFESSOR. 


Classes and Private Lessons. Placin 
ing of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville ( 


MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI 
100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


Supplementary Education. 





and Mend- 
onceau). 











GEORGE ENSWORTH, 


Baritone, 
Address, 24 West 72d St., NEW YORK. 


SHANNA CUMMING, 
SOPRANO. 
1424 Pacific Street, Brooklyn. 
Telephone 906A, Bedford. 
WOLPSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU. 


 _s HOF F MANN, Soprano. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 
498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 














PARIS. 
BALDELLI, 


ITALIAN BARITONE, 
Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées.) 6 rue Euler, Paris. 








MLLE. NILANDE, 


Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Eupe Sheth. 
mic Method. French Diction. French Lan 
(Ave. Marceau.) 22 rue de Chaill: ~ 





MME. ROGER-MICLOS, 
PIANO—PARIS. 


Elementary and Superior Class and Private- 
: ublic Pupils’ Concerts. 
(l’Etoile.) 27 Avenue MacMahon. 





MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comi vp Tyliees Lyrique, 
rofessor of “ 
Silent Interpretation, Sess ‘Dasieess, Gesture, 
Pantomime, &c. 
3 rue Nouvelle, Paris. 





THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Rapidly, easily and cosrony acquired b 
KIMON ~ Saas YSTEM. 
(3 wena. st free. 
Private tesouns by 4 


1o rue Cambon, Paris. 





Edouard Darewski, 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 
Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, London. 
Paderewski, writing in March, 1898, says: “I 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method, 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD.” 


Mr. Edwin Wareham, 


Principal Tenor Covent Garden, etc. 
LESSONS IN VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING. 


62 Carlton =, de John’s Wood, London, N. W. 
Studio: Bechste 40 Wigmore Street, W. 
Will bein > a > tat July and August. 
Address care of Musical Courier. 





Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
and School for Opera. 
Complete Training 
and the Different Re 
Special Classes for 
Monday and Ls pe | from 5 to 7. 
Madame Moriani will continue her Les- 
sons from July 1st to October on the 
Continent, thus affording change of air. 
French ‘Diction and Acting with Mr. 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 
For terms and particulars write to the Secretary 
of Madame Mortamt’s School, St. Ermin’s Hotel, 


Westminster, London, England, 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION. 
84 New Bond Street, London. 


for Voice, Style, 
oires. 


entlemen on each 








Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale. 


4 
RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin Method 
of French _Diction. 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London. 
(Near Baker Street ‘station. 








Sebastiano Breda, 


Maestro di Canto, 
Perfect Voice Placing. Absolute bel canto. 
Classic and Modern § Modern Reperterio. 


| MILAN, Via San Pietro | Pietro all’ Orto No. 18. 








In FLORENCE, ITALY (Piazza Cavour 2), 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


FOR LADIES. 


Sagnire sorore Vittoria Coppi-Baldisseri 


il (diplomée) of the w-4 7 
MARCHEBSI, of Paris. 
ORATORIO. 


CONCERN, OPERA. 





DELMA-HEIDE, 


Cenor Singer and Ceacher, 
WILL REMAIN IN ITALY ANOTHER YEAR. 


Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER; or, Corso 





Venezia 65, Milan, Italy. 








COLOGNE-ON- pt 


vownaea mo" The Conservatory of Music, 


oo - 
ROPESSOP 
DR: PR. WULLNER. 





The Conservatory embraces: PA > gnatremnentel (comprising all solo and all instrumental in- 


crementy second, Vocal, and, thi 


The 


ory of Music and Com 
Vocal School is "divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and fb) oO 


mposition Schools. 
tic singing. 


There is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are 


classes for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral sin 
—_ nets e musical dictation, ———— v0 


fort ~F- 








Winter term begins 


< <¢ 
on the same days at the Riiteve Wolfstrasse A. ri Phe 
lasses; ks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 


violin, viola, violoncello c 
marks ($100) for solo singing. 


For full details apply to the Secretary. 


ing, ensemble playing (chamber music), 
ing, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., 





April 1. Ent ion takes place 
yearly fees are 300 — Gro for piano, 


WOLPSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, MANAGER. 





“a. GRIFFITH, 


TENnNOoOR;R. 


Concert, Oratorio, 
Song Recitals. 








Management DUNSTAN COLLINS, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 
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GRAND 


BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 





oy 


PARIS 




















PRIX. 


D. HH. BALDWIN c& CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
257 Wabash Avenue, 











ot 1900. 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


STRICTLY HIGH-GRADE GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, - - NEW YORK. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO, 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street. 
Office and Salesrooms: 109 West 42d Street, 
IANOS. 








A. B. CHASE 


IANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


Rererence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tue Musicat Courizr 








NEW YORK. 
CONCERT DIRECTION HANS TIETGEN, 
Agency Founded 1870.) 


VIOLIN MAKER 
HERMANN WOLFF. 


and dealer in Old Italian Violins. 
Berlin and Fiottwellstrasse 1. 


Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Germany: 
Cable address: 


Propretor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin 

Sole Representative of most of the leading artists, 
viz. : Joachim, d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Car- 
refio, Mile. Kleeberg. Mile. Marcella Sembrich 
Emil Goetz, the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
Manager of the American toursof Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 


GivatD 
Importer of VENETIAN and 
Prepareo Roma “Pure Quint” Strings. 
32 Union Square East, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
APPLY FOR CATALOGUE. 











Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, Srsden, Germany. 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900: 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recitals. 


Frau Auer-Herbeck, Bachmann, Braunroth, Déring, Draeseke, Fahrmann, Frau Falkenberg, ?uchs, 
HS em Iffert, Kluge, Fri. von Kotzebue, Krause, Mann, Fr]. Orgeni, Paul, Frau Rappoldi- 
Kahrer, Remmele, Reuss, Schmole, Von Schreiner, Schulz-Beuthen, Fri. Sievert. Fri. Spliet, Starcke, 
Tyson- Wolff, Urbach, Vetter, Winds, Wolf, Wilh, Wolters, the foremost members of the Royal Court 
Orchestra, headed by Concertmaster Rappoldi, Grfitzmacher, Feigerl, Bauer, Biehring, Fricke, 
Gabler, Wolfermann, etc. Education from Cestania to finish. Full courses or single branches 
Principal admission times begin April and September. Admission granted also at other times 
For prospectus and other information apply to our American Representative, 


E. A. LEOPOLD, Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso. 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal evetiaser — V ee Director. 





118 Instructors, among whom are: 





CONSERVATORY Deve lopmet all b oe AND PRAMATE Nt HOOL 

( es te Trainin Stage ORCHESTR AL Done incigg ng d 
) SI AUNARY Special training s CHORUS SCHOOL ELEMENTARS 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOO! 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitener, Prof. Philipp 
Reiter, Prof. E. E. Taubert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Heg- 
ner, Prof. Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendieck, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther 
Freudenberg. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nickiass-Kempner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Wladyslaw 
Seidemann, Alexander Heinomann. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—F. Jacques Goldberg. 


VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda), Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy 
Nicking, W. Rampelmann. ‘CELLO Sagen Sandow. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz. OR 
GAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Dire« &e 
Charges: From 125 marks ($30) up to 500 marks ($120) Annually 
Pre ae ctuses may be obtained through the Conservatory Pupils received at any time Consultation 
vuurs from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m 





Cinivorth:-Scharwenk Conservatory of Music. 


BERLIN W., STEGLITZERSTRASSE, 9. 

Director: Dr. Huco GotpscHMipt. Principal Teachers: Pror. Xaver SCHARWENKA 
K. K. Hofpianist; P. H. ScHARWENKA, C. ANsorGe, W. Bercer, W. LerpHoiz, MAyer 
Manure (Piano) ; GotpscuMipt, Lina Beck (Singing) ; Zajic, GRUENBERG, VAN BRENNER 
BERG (Violin); VAN Lier (’Cello) ; KNuprer (Opera) 


Pupils received at any time 





THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress, 
HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 


The Conservatory and educates an meg ogg Aad LOCATED 


instructs, trains on the hills over 
those seeking a musical education after the best oking the « in the FINEST BUILDING DE- 
methods of foremost European Conservatories. VOTED TO MUSIC IN AMERICA 
The faculty includes some of the leading Artists Day and boarding pupils enrolled at ar thm 
and Musicians of America For catalo addre 
MISS CLARA BAUR 
rhe environment of the 


( innati ¢ 


NEW Pha apr ts wit! 


ect to refinement, home com d luxurious f Mus 


onservatory 








Highland Ave. & Oak St. 


CINCINNATI, Ohio,U.S.A. 





Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 


HUGO GORLITZ 


119 New Bond Street, 
LONDON, W. 


European-American Concert Bureau 


Nine years Director of Paderewsks's Tours 
Sole Agent and Manager of K.ubelik. 
AMERICAN TOVR OF KVBELIK, 1901-13963 


Under Management of 
MR. DANIEL FROHMAN MR. HVGO GORLIGZ. 


ASHTON’S KOYAL AGENCY 


38 Old Bond St., 

















LONDON, Ww. 


RY APPOINTMENT TO 
His Majesty The King, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, and 
Their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess of Wales. 


Concert, 
Theatrical, 
Variety. 
Artists introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 
The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 








CONCERT DIRECTION 
CHA RULES BING. 


312 Regent Street, London, W. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ ARTISTLIKE, LONDON.” 


AGENCY FOR LEADING ARTISTS AND MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
RECITALS DIRECTED AND MANAGED. 


TOURS ARRANGED WRITE AND ARRANGE APPOINTMENT. 





THE **Undertakes Good Artists ‘Cutye és 
ONCORDE The ote be ge —¥ says: Mr. Norman ¢ che th 108 
rget dat ' his professior 
ONCERT Music says: The C. C. C. is influenced brote by artistic 1 
The Musical Courier says His nar has become a guarante f 
ONTROL eliability 


The Zeitachrift fur Musik (Leipzig 
and Orchestra, Entertain- steht darin; wet ce rsprecben und viel z 


says: Herrn Concorde’s | 


The | i. Circular says nost reliable bureau in Lor 
mentand Lecture Bureau. Address: 310 Regent St., London, W. 
Telephone: 4153 GERRARD. Telegrams: ‘‘CONCORDIST, LONDON Cable Code THE "SONCORDE CODE 





Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 
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STEINWAY EVERETT 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT = + 
Stemvway & Sons are the only. manufacturers who make all component DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
, ; . ; IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEBLY 
INDORSE THEM. 























CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. E VE R_E T T P IAN O "he O 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, BOSTON 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 








FINISHING FACTORY, FOURTH AVENUE, 524-534 STREETS, NEW YORK CITY, THE JOHN CHVRCH CoO. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, NEW YORK CINCINNATI. CHIC_AGO 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


“KIMBALL 











CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


> BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK. 


SoHMER =6.:«: VOSC 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 








IANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
Ave a present aes Poeterved by any other make of piano offered to the public. 
the [lost a, the Leading Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 


Artists. 
sini Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Popular and 


Write for explanatory literature. 


se iil 


SOHMER CoO. Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








